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The Business Situation in Texas 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity 
slipped downward to 213% of the 1947-49 average in 
October. At this level it was 1% above its low for 1960 
of 211% in July. It was 2% below October 1959. 

The pattern of variation of the index this year has been 
very similar to that of 1957 when the national economy 
reached the crest of the 1954-1958 business cycle. In 1957 
the movement of the index was one of wide swings with 
no clear pattern of downward movement until the end of 
that year. Similar wide swings in the index have occurred 
this year. The October decline was the second since the 
index registered an all-time high value of 239% in August. 
November and December values will reveal whether Texas 
is slipping farther into the recession that grips the rest of 
the country or whether it will continue to resist. The aver- 


The October value of the seasonally adjusted index of 
crude petroleum production was 101% of the 1947-49 
average. This was 2% below September and 5% below 
October 1959. Eight days production was allowed by the 
Texas Railroad Commission in September and October. 
The decline between the two months is due largely to under- 
production of existing wells for technical reasons plus 
failure of production from new wells brought in during 
the month to make up the deficiency. Actual production of 
old wells in any month fluctuates around an average of 
about 87.5% of allowed production. 

It is interesting to compare allowables for the past several 
years. Monthly data are shown below: 


Number of Producing Days Allowed 
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The December allowable has been set at 9 days by the 
Railroad Commission. This is a welcome improvement 
after an 8 day quota from May through August, inclusive, 
a seven-month drought for Texas oil producers. 

The decline in the number of days production allowed 
in 1960 is little short of catastrophic. It means that one of 
the major industries of the state is being strangled. Unless 
some relief is found, this condition will continue with far- 
reaching detrimental effects on the state’s economy. A 
threat to the jobs of thousands of the state’s citizens em- 
ployed in the oil fields will intensify. A major source of 
state tax revenue will continue at a low level. Taxpayers 
will have to dig deeper into their pockets to make up the 
deficit. This is a threat to the economy of the state that is 
independent of the recession in the national economy. It 
is one that must be met with every resource at the state’s 
command. It holds the promise of cessation of growth and 
quite possibly of actual decline in the economic well-being 
of a large part of the population. 

Under Texas law the Railroad Commission must limit 
output of the state’s oil wells to market demand. The Com- 
mission has no discretion in the matter. “Market demand” 
means, in effect, demand for crude of Texas origin. In 
order to ascertain this demand it is necessary to estimate 
total U. S. demand, subtract imports, then subtract esti- 
mated production in other states. The method of compu- 
tation of imports, because of its inclusion of natural gas 
liquids with crude petroleum, allows crude imports to rise 
relative to production of domestic crude. To make matters 
worse, other states have expanded their production, know- 
ing that Texas would cut back its production. The result 
has been that Texas’ share of the domestic market has been 
shrinking and shows every sign of continuing to do so. 

Texas must act through the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission and with Federal officials who determine the 
method of computing permissible imports in order to 
remedy this situation. We must reverse this downward 
trend in the state’s oil production. The alternative is a 
permanent dislocation of the state’s economy. 

Crude oil runs to stills in October rose 2% above Septem- 
ber after allowance is made for seasonal factors. At 146% 
of average runs in 1947-49 the index was 6% above 
October 1960. The index reached a high point for the year 
in July when it rose to 155. It declined in August and 
September to a low of 143. 

Although inventories of refined products were consider- 
ably in excess of industry estimates of the desirable level 
for October, primary market prices were firm. It is this 
firmness of prices that operated as an important factor in 
bringing about an increase in runs to stills in Texas. 
Nationally there was a decline in runs to stills of 163,000 
barrels a day in October. This was a continuation of the 
cut in refinery output begun in September in response to 
weakness in product prices throughout the latter part of 
1959 and the first half of this year. The current compara- 
tively low level of crude inventories (224 million barrels) 
has also acted as a brake on refinery operation. This low 
level of crude inventories is due largely to reduced pro- 
duction in Texas. 

The index of total electric power consumption has been 
above the corresponding month of 1959 for each of the last 
ten months. This is due to the strong growth factor in power 
consumption brought about by automation in the home, 
on the farm, and in the factory. Most automated devices 
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are electronically controlled which means that the energy 
which activates the controlling elements is electrical. 

Ordinary life insurance sales declined 5% in October, 
after seasonal adjustment. At 411% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age, sales were 2% below October 1959. This index has 
been above the corresponding monthly value in 1959 in 
seven of the last ten months. This is remarkable in view 
of the fact that 1959 was the best year for ordinary life 
sales in Texas in the history of the industry. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
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1960 1960 1959 —————_—_—_——— 
Oct 1960 Oct 1960 
from from 
Index (1947-49=100) Sept 1960 Oct 1959 
Texas business activity 213 229 217 — 7 — 2 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 75 76 78 : 1 — 4 
Crude petroleum production 101* 103* 106 — 2 no 
Crude oil runs to stills 146 143 138 + 4 ~~ € 
Total electric power 
consumption 431* 457* 403r — 6 — 
Industrial power consumption 401* 409* 384r — 2 + 4 
Bank debits 255 273 259 — 7 — 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales .. 411 431 418 - 5 — 2 
Total retail sales 223* 229r 240r_ - 3 - 7 
Durable-goods sales 154* 151lr 178r + $3 11 
Nondurable-goods sales 259* 270r 278r — 4 — 5 
Urban building permits issued 241 234 284 + $8 15 
Residential 201 205 260 — 2 — 23 
Nonresidential 314 272 $41 + 15 — 8 
Average weekly earnings— 
manufacturing 178.4% 176.2 175.1 + 1 + 2 





Adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual averages and farm cash 
income. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 


The index of total retail sales dropped 3% in October, 
after seasonal adjustment to 223% of the 1947-49 average. 
At this level it was 7% below the October 1960 level. A 
2% advance in durable goods sales was outweighed by a 
4% drop in sales of nondurables. 

A stronger than seasonal rise in sales of motor vehicles 
was a bright spot in sales of durable goods. 

Sales in a number of categories of consumer nondurables 
rose in October; however, the rises were less than the gain 
to be expected as a result of normal seasonal demand. Sales 
of apparel stores, general merchandise stores and drug 
stores were in this class. 

National retail sales rose to $18.5 billion in October from 
$18.0 billion in September, after seasonal adjustment, a 
2.8% improvement. Sales of both durable and nondurable 
goods rose with the major improvement (5.2%) concen- 
trated in the sales of durable goods. Sales of nondurables 
rose only a fraction of a percentage point. The improve- 
ment in retail sales may presage an improvement in the 
national volume of personal consumption expenditures that 
began to decrease in the third quarter of this year. This 
decline in personal consumption expenditures represented 
a drop in a factor that has strongly sustained the economy 
during previous recessions. In 1958, a recession year, per- 
sonal consumption expenditures rose $8.3 billion to $293.5 
billion, assisting in overcoming the deflationary factors 
present in the economy. The October rise in retail sales 
reverses a three-month decline in the third quarter, giving 
encouragement to those economists who believe that the 
current mild recession of the national economy will be of 
brief duration. 

Total urban building permits issued in October were a 
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bright spot in the state’s economy, rising 3% after seasonal 
adjustment. A 15% rise in nonresidential permits raised 
the level of the total index. Residential permits declined 
2%. 

Among nonresidential structures, motels, commercial 
garages, and office buildings showed large gains. One- 
family dwellings were the principle losers among resi- 
dential structures. Multiple-family buildings, particularly 
small apartment buildings, showed month-to-month gains. 
The large number of families consisting of young couples 
with no children accounts for the increased investment in 
apartment buildings. As the size of these families increases, 
interest in one-family dwellings will revive. In connection 
with this point, the National Office of Vital Statistics reports 
that the decline in the birth rate that began late in 1959 
was reversed in August and September of this year. 

Average Weekly Earnings, 
Texas Manufacturing Industries 
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Insured unemployment in Texas in October was 2.6% 
of average covered employment, the same as in September. 
It was below the national figure of 4.2% insured unemploy- 
ment. Of eight major labor market areas reported by the 
Monthly Report of the Labor Force prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, five showed increases in unemploy- 
ment and three (Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston) showed 
small decreases. 

The Texas Employment Commission reports total non- 
agricultural employment in the state of 2,517,400 in Octo- 
ber, up a fraction of a percentage point from September 
and up 1% from October of 1959. In view of the fact that 
the state has an annual rate of population growth of 2%, 
this is a smaller year-to-year rise in nonagricultural em- 
ployment than is desirable. 

It may be said in conclusion that while the state’s econ- 
omy is showing resistance to the current recession, there 
are weaknesses present in its fundamental oil industry that 
are disquieting. Texas is facing a decade in which it must 
make unprecedented expenditures on education because 
of the large crop of war babies now arriving at college age, 
the continued high birth rate filling the elementary schools, 
and renewed interest in a college degree as an entree to 
a better paid job. In the Scientific Sixties, our most vital 
resource is our supply of trained minds. We cannot neglect 
the development of this resource. Yet the state treasury is 
depleted by the decline in tax revenue caused by a large 
drop in oil production. New industries must be attracted 
to serve as a tax base and to supply jobs for our growing 
labor force. An expanded industrial development program 
at the state level will be necessary in order to accomplish 


this. 
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Recreational Boating in Texas 


By CHARLES T. CLARK 


Almost two million Texans this year found themselves 
skimming over lakes, harbors, rivers, and the Gulf in 
almost a half-million boats of various colors, shapes, sizes, 
and means of propulsion. These former landlubbers are 
the devotees of the new state pastime—boating. 

Why this fantastic upsurge in boating? The best answer 
seems to be that the entire family has taken over what was 
once Dad’s private hobby. Boating offers the family a whole 
new world of relatively inexpensive recreation which in- 
cludes fishing, exploring, water skiing, skin diviing, and 
just plain riding around to enjoy the beautiful scenery that 
lines our waterways. 

The family boat is becoming almost as important as the 
family car with one for every twelve families in the United 
States. In Texas it has been estimated that this runs as high 
as one in eight. The boating industry, which once catered 
only to the luxury-minded few who could afford boats, has 
recently blossomed into a two and a half billion dollar a 
year business supplying the new demands of the public for 
boats, motors, and accessories they didn’t even dream 
possible a few years ago. This development of the family 
as the central factor in the boating boom is important. It 
does not mean that fishing and hunting are declining in 
popularity but only that other members of the family can 
now enjoy the boat, too, so the justification for the expendi- 
ture is much greater. 

Underlying the new mass market for water sports are 
several factors which prevail in both Texas and the nation 
as a whole. Paramount among these is the significant in- 
crease in leisure time; the ratio of time spent in production 
to time spent in consumption by individuals of all classes 
has been steadily decreasing. The result is that wage-earn- 
ing and middle-income persons devote proportionately less 
of their time to occupational endeavors and more to recre- 
ational pursuits. 

Accompanying this change is the increase in disposable 
income, reflecting the changing proportion of money ex- 
pended on essentials to that which is available for the 
demands of an active leisure. Latest figures on per capita 
income in Texas now stand at $1,908, and $1,696 of this 
is rated as disposable income. These figures are some 12% 
below the average for the nation, but it is encouraging to 
note that the average Texan was 32% below the national 
average in 1929. Of particular interest to the boating in- 
dustry is the fact that while total retail sales in Texas are 
only 3.77% of the national total, sales of outboard motors 
and boats are 5.4% of U. S. sales. 

Hand in hand with the increase in disposable income has 
come an increase in vacations and holidays together with a 
shorter work week for many persons. The combination of 
time and money available for recreation provides a solid 
base for the development of a sizable industry to serve the 
growing demand for new products for the leisure market. 
No small part of this demand is being enjoyed by the boat- 
ing industry. 

The desire to escape to the water is in part a reaction to 
the increased urbanization which is taking place in Texas. 
The shift from a rural to an urban society leads to a con- 
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centration of population around centers of industrial devel- 
opment and manufacturing employment. Since 1940 a 
majority of Texas counties, composed chiefly of farm 
dwellers, have lost in population despite a substantial in- 
crease in the state as a whole. Since 1950 three counties, 
Dallas, Tarrant, and Harris, have each gained 100,000 or 
more persons, thus indicating that the state is undergoing 
a fundamental redistricting of its people. The primary 
leverage in this redistribution is manufacturing employ- 
ment, which not only has increased rapidly but in addition 
has a multiplier effect in the creation of other jobs in the 
regions where industry is located. 

The desire to escape to the water is easy to understand 
as cruising, camping, and picnicking go naturally together. 
For one thing, the camper who trails a boat has a ready-- 
made place for storage of all his gear enroute. Almost any 
boat can carry everything a couple or a family needs for a 
picnic or a week end of camping out. Of course, the family 
with an overnight cruiser has its shelter all set. They can 
moor along the shore and sleep aboard the boat. 

Almost anyone who goes camping wants to be near the 
water. That being the case, a boat provides that extra 
something that allows campers to get out and explore the 
area from the water. The boat-camping family can enjoy 
many of the little extras that go with outdoor adventure. 
The boat gives them the opportunity to water ski, to find 
the best swimming and fishing holes, or to explore. This 
is a welcome relief from the city. 

The implications of these developments for the Texas 
boating market are significant for two reasons especially. 
First, this market consists predominantly of persons living 
in urban areas. Since these persons have greater disposable 
incomes and are strongly attracted to the water during their 
leisure time, they are both willing and able to make sizable 
investments in boating equipment. Second, the urbanization 
of Texas is occurring contemporaneously with the nation- 
wide phenomenon of suburban community developments 
around metropolitan centers. An outstanding characteristic 
of suburban life is the patterning of recreation around the 
family. In the past many outdoor activities such as fishing, 
hunting, and athletics typically attracted individuals from 
a family who were ardent fishermen, hunters, or athletes. 
It was seldom that the whole family could participate as a 
group. 

Boating, on the other hand, has taken on in recent years 
the characteristics of an ideal family sport. The participants 
are whole families using the family-owned boat. The family, 
then, has become the basic consumer unit composing the 
boating market, resulting in an expanded number of par- 
ticipants and a broadening demand for the variety of items 
involved in water sports. 

One of the most fundamental factors underlying the boat- 
ing boom is technological improvement. Greatly improved 
products brought about by engineering and styling ad- 
vances have made today’s boats, motors, and boat trailers 
modern in every respect. Back in the days of the old 
“kicker,” boating was at best an uncertain sport. The 
average fisherman who figured a largemouth bass was 
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more important than a jealous, unpredictable motor paid 
dearly for his inattention. In the long run he spent more 
time tinkering than fishing. 

Today’s outboard motor is light, fast, powerful, and, 
best of all, dependable. More than any one thing the modern 
motor has made boating pure recreation. 

Many other new technical developments have accompa- 
nied the better motor. New hull designs in the catamaran 
and houseboat fields, improved trailers and trailer tech- 
niques, ingenious use of the given space in boats of a cer- 
tain size, new construction materials, and reduction in 
weight in relation to power have all helped to bring about 
the widely varied use of more and more boats. Modern 
technology is fitting them into the picture as amphibious 
recreation centers rather than just something in which to 
take a ride. 

The advent of the boat trailer has added a new dimension 
to recreational boating. Wide public acceptance of the 
trailer has made it possible for anyone to become a boating 
fan regardless of his proximity to water and has greatly 


TABLE 1 


TEXAS PLEASURE BOATS REGISTERED BY THE 
TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


As of August 26, 1960 











Boat class Size Number registered 
A Under 16 feet 120,400 
1 16 and under 26 feet 23,500 
2 26 and under 40 feet 1,841 
3 40 feet and longer 194 
TOTAL 145,935 





Source: Texas Highway Department, Motor Vehicle Division. 


simplified storage and launching problems. Texans think 
nothing of driving two or three hundred miles to boat in 
a new body of water, and the boat can always be parked in 
the family yard or garage. 

Industry figures show that there is an increasing ten- 
dency for boaters to upgrade their equipment, and in most 
cases they are buying larger and more powerful boats and 
motors. Outboard motor dealers estimate that more than 
75% of the motors sold in 1960 will be used. For the avid 
boating family trying to buy a rig and at the same time 
balance the family budget, a good used boat or motor may 
be just the answer. As recently as three years ago only one 
of every four new outboard motors sold involved a trade-in. 
Today the selective buyer can pick and choose from an 
increasing stock of scarcely broken-in late models. 

The Texas climate is especially suited to year-round 
outdoor sports, and the development of many artificial 
lakes during the past twenty or thirty years has increased 
boating opportunities. Not to be overlooked are Texas’ 624 
miles of coat line plus 4,000 miles of inland waterways. 

Statistical studies of the extent of recreational boating 
at the national level are now fairly complete thanks to the 
joint efforts of the Outboard Boating Club of America and 
the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufac- 
turers. State figures are not so readily available except for 
the information gathered by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of The University of Texas on boat manufacturers 
in Texas and boat registration figures available through 
the Texas Highway Department. 

The figures which are available are sufficient to point 
clearly to the impact of boating on the lives of many thou- 
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sands of Texans and the importance of the industry to the 
economy of the state. 

Estimates of the total number of boats in use in the state 
run 419,200 or about 5.4% of the national total. This is an 
increase of 133,300 boats since 1956, when Texas had only 
4.3% of the nation’s boats. 

A state law passed by the last session of the Texas legis- 
lature required that all boats powered by more than 10 
horsepower be registered with the Texas Highway De- 
partment. At the time this act went into effect, it was esti- 
mated that there were approximately 212,000 boats in the 
state subject to registration. As can be seen by Table 1, less 
than 70% of that number were actually registered almost 
five months after the deadline of April 1, 1960. 

Rather complete counts of outboard motors sold in Texas 
during the last few years have been made by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. These show that Texans bought 
just over 29,000 outboard motors in 1959, or 5.4% of the 
U.S. market. Table 2 gives figures for 1955 through 1959. 


TABLE 2 
SALES OF OUTBOARD MOTORS IN TEXAS 











Year 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Sales in Texas 27,300 34,300 27,800 26,000 29,100 
Total U.S. sales 515,000 647,000 550,000 504,000 540,000 


Texas as a percent 
of U.S. total 5.3 aS 5.1 ae 5.4 

Estimated number 
of motors in use 
at the end of the 
year 

Percentage increase 
over previous year 


279,000 295,000 314,000 


5.7 6.4 





Source: Outboard Boating Club of America. 


Texas is now ranked sixth in the United States in sales of 
outboard motors. It is exceeded only by New York, Michi- 
gan, California, Illinois, and Ohio. Four of Texas’ cities 
are ranked important nationally on the basis of their pur- 
chases of outboard motors; Houston ranks 15th, Dallas 
20th, Fort Worth 25th, and San Antonio 28th. 

The rise of manufacturing employment in Texas places 
the state in a position to become a leader in boating activi- 
ties. This type of employment means the presence of skilled 
and white-collar workers in urban communities, thereby 
providing the conditions for large-scale participation in 
boating. Furthermore, the centers of industrial develop- 
ment, with their accompanying concentrations of popula- 
tion, are so situated in Texas as to permit and encourage 
water sports. The Houston-Baytown, Beaumont-Port 
Arthur, Corpus Christi, and Lower Rio Grande Valley re- 
gions, all densely populated, are located near or on the 
Gulf of Mexico and its inlets—ideal for week-end and holi- 
day trips to the water. As for the Dallas-Irving-Garland- 
Grand Prairie and Fort Worth-Euless-Hurst-Arlington re- 
gions, nearby inland bodies of water provide opportunities 
for boating and other water sports. Lake Texoma, for 
example, has 1,200 miles of shoreline and boasts many 
luxury cruisers up to 50 feet or more in length. 

Most persons think of the Texas Panhandle as being 
very dry and having few people, but even here the boating 
boom is in full swing. Amarillo, with a population of 
137,083, is now the ninth largest city in the state and has 
seventeen lakes within a radius of 300 miles. Eleven of these 
lakes are within 165 miles. Amarillo now has more than 
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2,500 boat owners, most of whom became a part of the boat- 
ing boom when water skiing became popular. 

Some of the trends in products of the boating industry 
are already apparent from previous discussion. A summary 
of them here, however, should be helpful in gaining an in- 
sight into the future. 

Boats. Outboard motor boats purchased during the last 
few years have been getting longer, lighter, safer, and re- 
quire less upkeep. For example, the average length of boats 
sold in 1955 was 13.7 feet; in 1956, 13.9 feet; in 1957, 14.1 
feet; and by 1959, 14.5 feet. The pattern seems to be about 
two inches each year, and no change in this trend is yet 
discernible. The trend in building materials has been away 
from wood and toward the increased use of plastics and 
metal. Lighter and stronger building materials, together 
with better design gained from considerable experience, 
has led to the production of lighter and safer boats which 
require less repair and maintenance. 

However, the most important trends in the future seem 
to lie in the types of boats that attract the buyer. Many 
interesting innovations in the boating world have come 
in recent years from areas (and Texas is one of these) 
where there is no long tradition of boating activity to set 
the pattern. In areas that had very little boating before 
World War II, where in some cases there was very little 
water to support boating, the innovators had a free hand to 
build what they wanted and to use it as they wanted. 
Trailer boats and houseboats have come into prominence 
in Texas as a result. In the quiet waters of inland lakes it 
makes a lot of sense to devote most of the boat to living 
comfort when there is no technical need for long narrow 
ends and deep, curved hulls. 

On lakes such as Lake Travis in Central Texas many 
coves along the winding 50-mile length of the lake will be 
found to contain houseboats of all kinds. Some are stock 
boats by national manufacturers, many have been put to- 
gether from odds and ends of floats, oil drums, pontoons, 
housetrailers, and even bus bodies. They are ideal for 
leisurely cruising, fishing, swimming, or just vacationing 
close to the water. The potential demand for these floating 
cottages is great, and as Texas manufacturers turn to this 
type of market, it may be expected that one will see many of 
the homemade products replaced with commercially manu- 
factured ones. 

Two other similar developments are the increased in- 
terest in the catamaran hull and the pontoon raft—a cross 
between a swimming float and a houseless houseboat. The 
catamaran is really two parallel hulls built side by side into 
one unit and is known to give greater stability than one in 
rough water. The pontoon raft is ideally suited fer good 
weather boating on lakes, rivers, and bays. It can chug 
along under outboard power with plenty of room on deck 
for sun umbrella, deck chairs, and a barbeque outfit. 

Greater interest in sailboats is an important trend in 
Texas, especially along the Texas Gulf Coast. On any given 
week end, the greenish-blue waters along the coast are 
dotted with hundreds of sails as Texans participate in one 
of man’s most ancient arts of travel. Reports from the 
Dallas area indicate a growing interest in sailing there, 
and the Austin City Council ruled in August 1960 that all 
outboard motors would be banned from its new city lake in 
favor of sailboats, canoes, and rowboats. 

The jet age has also come to Texas boating with the new 
turbojet boats, and the safety and remarkable maneuver- 
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ability of these craft make them important to watch in the 
future. The new jet-driven boat isn’t likely to replace the 
versatile outboard any time soon, however, in spite of its 
unusual features. The cheapest model sells for about 
$3,500. 

Outboard motors. The trend in outboard motors in re- 
cent years has been in the direction of greater horsepower, 
increased cost per motor, greater dependability, lighter 
weight in relation to power, and the addition of added 
features such as the gear shift, remote controls, automatic 
choke, and electric starter. Horsepower increased from an 
average of 3.6 in 1941 to 23.7 in 1959 while average price 
of outboard motors increased more than three times during 
the same period. 

In the outboard motor industry it has been the policy 
during the past few vears to make the operation of motors 
as easy, as simple, and as dependable as possible so that 
more persons could operate them. Spokesmen for the in- 
dustry are predicting even better motors for the future. 
The trend toward greater horsepower is slowly leveling 
off, and the emphasis in the future will probably shift to 
greater fuel economy and efficiency of operation. 

The boating industry has grown fast, and it has changed 
fast in the last few years. The total number of manu- 
facturers has been estimated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be approximately 2,000. It is im- 
possible to tell precisely how many boatbuilders there are; 
the number changes each week as one small shop goes 
out of business and another starts. In Texas, the Bureau of 
Business Research of The University of Texas listed 68 
boat manufacturers in its 1960 Directory of Texas Manu- 
facturers, and the number in 1961 is 79. 

The boat manufacturing business has been highly com- 
petitive, and small manufacturers were able to enter the 
field without large capital requirements. Now, with the 
boating industry becoming big business and with the ad- 
vantage of mass production techniques available to 
builders who use metals and plastics, it is to be expected 
that this industry will follow the classic pattern of U.S. 
industrial development—fewer manufacturers and larger 
ones. 

This pattern began taking shape in the spring of 1960 
when two of the largest pleasure boat manufacturers in the 
country changed hands. Chris-Craft, the largest in the busi- 
ness with sales of $37 million in 1959, was bought by 
NAFI Corporation. Also the Owens Yacht Company, the 
second largest with sales of $15 million in 1959, was 
purchased by Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. This 
was the first indication that big money is going into the 
booming boating business. 

The technological revolution which began in the early 
1950’s has been a result, primarily, of new methods of 
making boat hulls from glass fiber. For the boatbuilder, 
glass fiber is the means to mass production. Mass produc- 
tion has always favored the large producer, and some small 
producers have already been forced to quit because of 
poorer quality products or inadequate financing. 

Many of the larger manufacturers (about half a dozen 
so far) are selling stock on the public market in an effort 
to raise sufficiently large amounts of capital to cash in on 
the change. Just which of the many firms in Texas will 
survive the coming shakeout to become the manufacturers 
of the future is hard to tell. One fact seems certain—some 
will not. 
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TEXAS NUCLEAR POWER 
STILL TEN YEARS AWAY 


By ALFRED G. DALE 


A dozen Texas utilities have been supporting a research 
program in fusion technology, or participating in study 
programs of advanced, experimental, fission reactor types. 
This investment in the future of nuclear energy for peace- 
time power production has taken the form of a long-term 
$10 million research program through the Texas Atomic 
Research Foundation. Apart from its technological interest, 
this program emphasizes the lack of immediacy, for eco- 
nomic reasons, in the development of substitute sources of 
power in the Southwest. However, power output in Region 
V, which includes Texas, is expected almost to triple during 
the next decade (from an estimated 65.5 billion KWH in 
1959 to 181 billion KWH in 1970), and almost to triple 
again between 1970 and 1980. It is probable that nuclear 
capacity will be introduced in Texas after 1970 to supple- 
ment conventional steam generation. 

By mid-1960 1,045,000 KW of nuclear powered central 
station electrical generating capacity had been completed, 
or was under construction, in the United States. This was 
substantially less than 1% of the total installed generating 
capacity of the U.S. and represented a direct investment 
(not counting related research and development effort) of 
approximately $670 million, or four or five times the cost 
of an equivalent amount of conventionally powered electri- 
cal capacity. 

The development history of nuclear power in its early 
stages is of interest because it has involved utilities, manu- 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 


Source: Federal Power Commission 








Percent change 








Oct* Sept* Oct — 

1960 1960 1959 Oct 1960 Oct 1960 
from from 

Use (thousands of kilowatt hours) Sept 1960 Oct 1959 
TOTAL 4,542,637 5,096,398 4,245,233 —ll1 + 7 
Commercial 687,517 785,464 630,837 —12 +9 
Industrial 2,617,306 2,678,921 2,503,764 —2 + 5 
Residential 1,078,168 1,457,575 972,675 —26 +11 
Other 159,646 174,438 187,957 — 8 +16 
Index—total 431 457 403 — 6 + 7 

Index— 

industrial 401 409 384 —2 +4 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index .« Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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facturers, and the government in a unique joint venture. 
For the private companies it has required commitment of 
investment funds on a massive scale, in research and devel- 
opment effort of a magnitude seldom encountered pre- 
viously, and in the construction of plants that may be 
already theoretically obsolescent, and that are admittedly 
economically inefficient. For the government it has re- 
quired an unusually active role, both in financing and, in 
certain cases, in operating reactors. Of the estimated $670 
million direct costs of the fifteen reactor projects currently 
completed or under construction, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will have financed about $250 million and private 
sources about $420 million. 

A number of projects have been entirely financed by 
private funds, including the Commonwealth Edison Dres- 
den (Illinois) station, the Consolidated Edison Indian 
Point (New York) plant, the Humboldt Bay (California) 
project of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, and the 
small Saxton (Pennsylvania) hook-on plant of General 
Public Utilities Corporation. These plants account for 
about one-half of the present aggregate nuclear capacity 
and one-fourth of the aggregate investment in nuclear 
power plants. 

The remaining capacity is being built under joint pri- 
vate-public financing arrangements, with AEC partici- 
pation in some cases being limited to financial assistance 
alone and in some cases involving financial assistance and 
ownership of the reactor unit. The latter circumstances, 
however, are limited to the Shippingport project, begun 
in 1953 before private ownership of nuclear facilities and 
materials was permitted, and to two small projects involv- 
ing a rural power cooperative and a small municipal system. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 








Oct Sept Oct a 
1960 1960 1959 Oct 1960 Oct 1960 
Area and rom from 
product (thousands of barrels) Sept 1960 Oct 1959 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 186,815 187,417 176,147 se + 6 
Distillate  .... 178,924 168,625 181,546 + 6 —1 
Residual 49,917 50,325 58,050 —1 —14 
Kerosene 86,626 $5,151 33,035 + 4 +11 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 31,667 $2,327 27,882 —2 +14 
Distillate 20,143 19,654 22,665 + 2 —1l1 
Residual 8,966 8,614 8,711 +4 +s 
Kerosene 4,260 4,498 3,850 — 5 +11 





* Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research. 
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* Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 
** Change is less than one half of one percent. 
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At Shippingport the AEC sells the reactor-produced steam 
to Duquesne Power & Light Company, which owns and 
operates the associated turbogenerator facilities. Similar 
arrangements will be followed at Elk River (Minnesota) for 
the Rural Cooperative Power Association plant, although 
RCPA will actually operate the reactor, and at Piqua 
(Ohio) where the municipal system is installing a small 
reactor. 

In all other cases the AEC is contributing substantially 
either in the form of research and development assistance 
or by foregoing charges on uranium fuel or other nuclear 
materials (notably heavy water). Projects in this category 
include the Rowe (Massachusetts) plant of Yankee Atomic 
Electric Company, Power Reactor Development Company’s 
plant at Lagoona Beach (Michigan), Northern States 
Power Company Pathfinder project (Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota), Consumers Public Power Company (Hallam, 
Nebraska) , Consumers Power Company (Big Rock Point, 
Michigan), and the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear Power 
Associates plant at Parr Shoals, South Carolina. 

Nuclear reactor technology in this country is extra- 
ordinarily diversified. Projects under construction employ 
seven different reactor concepts, with additional types 
slated for development during the next ten years. The most 
developed concepts (although not necessarily the most 
satisfactory long-run prospects) are the so-called pressur- 
ized water and boiling water reactors. In these types, water 
acts as a coolant and the heat transfer agent to the turbines. 


A new publication ready in January 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








October 1960* January-October 














- ——_———_-—— SE anaaiainene Percent 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1960 1959 change 
TEXAS .. ... 670 58 495 1,223 12,992 15,674 —17 
Southwest .... 100 9 82 191 1,817 2,027 —10 
Gulf Coast ast, 14 69 155 1,619 1,664 —3 
East Lesion 1 41 100 1,060 1,060 os 
North Central . 202 5 207 414 4,300 5,112 —16 
West 179 6 69 254 3,322 4,727 —30 
Panhandle ....... 59 23 27 109 874 1,084 —19 





* For four weeks ending October 29, 1960. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Other concepts differ in moderating and cooling character- 
istics. The Hallam plant of Consumers Public Power 
Company uses sodium as a coolant and heat transfer agent; 
the Piqua plant uses a hydrocarbon as a moderator and 
heat transfer medium; the Enrico Fermi plant of Detroit 
Edison is a fast breeder reactor, an advanced concept that 
requires no moderator, and is capable of producing new 
fuel from the nonfissionable portion of its uranium charge 
simultaneously with the burnup of the fissionable fraction 
of its fuel. Other concepts on the drawing boards contem- 
plate the use of gas as moderator, coolant, and heat transfer 
medium, possibly permitting extremely high thermal 
efficiencies. 

The technological breadth of the United States atomic 
power program ensures the ultimate development of eco- 
nomic nuclear power, probably within the next decade in 
high-cost fuel areas. In the absence of a compelling need to 
build a large nuclear power capacity rapidly it has been 
possible to develop a broad exploratory technological effort, 
clearly a desirable strategy during a period when the 
eventual capabilities of different reactor types cannot be 
foreseen. This is in contrast, for example, with the British 
program, which will include about 5,000,000 KW of nuclear 
capacity before 1970, but which is restricted essentially to 
one reactor design. At this stage of development it may be 
premature to concentrate on one design concept when 
others may prove inherently more efficient and economical 
in the longer run. 
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NONRESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
ADVANCES AS HOMEBUILDING 
REMAINS STATIC 


By CHARLES O. BETTINGER 


The index of total construction activity in Texas moved 
upward three points in October 1960 to 241. Nonresidential 
construction, accounting for 49% of the total, continued to 
ride high with a 15‘% gain over September. 

In the cumulative comparison, January-October 1960 
from January-October 1959, total construction remained 
6% below last year. Nonmetropolitan areas were primarily 
responsible for the drop from 1959 with the total of these 
areas falling 21% in this period as compared to a 1% 
loss in the central cities and outside central cities. 

Residential construction — Residential authorizations, 
maintaining the level set about four months ago—approxi- 
mately one-fifth below that of 1959—stood at 201% of 
the 1947-49 average after seasonal adjustments. 

A homebuilding recession? Someone has definitely for- 
gotten to tell builders in Wichita Falls, Port Arthur, Gar- 
land, and Irving. New home construction in these areas 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


has refused to go along with the state trend and has shown 
substantial increases over last year. 

Wichita Falls, the leader of this group with an increase 
of 114° over the first ten months of 1959, held an even 
larger edge in the number of units authorized (+182%). 
Completely contrary to the previous state building move- 
ments to costlier housing, this city has found the market at 
lower levels. This held true for three of the four cities 
which maintained increases over last year. In direct oppo- 
sition, cities with sizable drops in home construction almost 
invariably illustrated the trend to costlier per unit construc- 
tion. Here is a clear-cut example of how overpricing, cost- 
lier financing, and poor building economics can directly 
affect the industry all over the state. When buyers were 
faced with this combination of increased costs, many were 
priced out of the market. Some builders are seeing these 
results in action and cutting back to more compact homes 
in time to recoup some of the year’s losses. 

As more builders initiate plans for housing “to fit the 
buyer’s pocketbook” and the mortgage lien market becomes 
more aggressive in the quest of loan applicants, a setting 
for most respectable gains in 196] is established. Contrary 
to popular opinion that the industry will remain at the 
current level until the second half of 1961 for an upturn, 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change* 





Oct 1960 Oct 1960 Oct 1959 
from from from 
Account Sept 1960 Oct 1959 Sept 1959 
TOTAL ASSETS + $8 + 5 + 1 
Loans and investments, less loans to 
banks and valuation reserves + 2 + 4 , 4 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves +s + 3 — il 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans+ +-°2 + 1 1 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities — ll + $8 + 8 
Real estate loans + 1 - 2 — 5 
Other loans — l + 6 oe 
Total U. S. Government securities + + 7 + 6 
Treasury bills +139 + 44 +165 
Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness — 8 24 — 2 
Treasury notes and bonds ss + 5 + 1 
Other securities + 5 + 4 — 1 
Loans to banks + 12 + 79 +433 
Reserves with Federal Reserve banks + 13 + 12 + 7 
Cash in vaults — 7 . 6 + 6 
Balances with domestic banks — 8 + 1 — 11 
Other net assets + 13 + 10 + 10 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 3 5 1 
Total adjusted deposits + 3 t 8 + 2 
Demand deposits + 1 == § + 2 
Time deposits + 3 + 15 1 
U. S. Government deposits + 30 + 12 + Y 
Total interbank deposits - §6 + 15 — 4 
Domestic banks + 6 + 15 4 
Foreign banks ad + 7 + 7 
Borrowings er: i we | + 52 
Other liabilities + 15 + 28 + 26 
5 + 1 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS + 3 + 





* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

+ Includes loans to nonbank financial institutions. 
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Jan-Oct Percent change 
Oct _ aa 
1960 1960 1959 Jan-Oct 1960 
ae —— —- rom 
Classification (thousands of dollars) Jan-Oct 1959 
ALL PERMITS $94,569 $1,024,404 $1,091,762 — 6 
New construction 85,477 916,081 980,873 — 7 
Residential (housekeeping) 38,931 492,289 630,404 — 22 
One-family dwellings 35,225 456,680 589,427 — 23 
Multiple-family 
dwellings 3,706 35,609 40,977 — 18 
Nonresidential buildings 46,546 423,791 350,469 + 31 
Nonhousekeeping 
buildings 
(residential ) 11,536 22,009 15,294 + 44 
Amusement buildings 802 7,262 10,912 — 83 
Churches 2,685 36,047 28,268 + 28 
Industrial buildings 2,286 31,060 26,548 + 17 


Garages (commercial and 


private) 898 8,998 4,597 + 96 
Service stations 659 8,162 7,758 + 5 
Institutional buildings 1,343 31,133 21,640 + 44 
Office-bank buildings 10,471 82,117 71,094 + 16 
Works and utilities 271 15,526 9,885 + 87 
Educational buildings 8,770 79,559 60,112 + 32 
Stores and mercantile 

buildings 6,300 82,378 79,476 + 4 
Other buildings and 

structures 525 19,540 14,885 + $1 

Additions, alterations, and 

repairs 9,092 108,324 110,889 — 2 

METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN? 

Total metropolitan 74,132 805,648 813,943 — 1 
Central cities 62,958 691,606 698,439 _ 1 
Outside central cities 11,174 114,042 115,504 — 1 

Total nonmetropolitan 20,437 218,756 277,819 — 21 
10,000 to 50,000 

population 14,810 143,388 194,899 — 26 
Less than 10,000 
population 5,627 75,368 82,920 — 9 





+ As defined in 1950 census. 
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this author would like to predict an upswing starting early 
in the first quarter increasing until an eventual gain of 8% 
to 10% is reached for the year. This also represents more 
than the moderate gains of 2% to 5% as foreseen by many 
economists. 

Soft demand will firm as easy money policies and wiser 
building economics make inroads into the current con- 
struction picture. For the largest gains, watch the fringe 
areas of Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth. 

An example of how the home financing picture is ad- 
vancing favorably and rapidly is evidenced in the discounts 
on Federal Housing Authority home mortgage loans. The 
discount on these loans is the difference between the face 
value of the loan and the amount actually advanced and 
which directly affects the total cost of the loan. In the period 
between March and mid-September, discounts have already 
dropped 15% to 20% across the nation. More and easier 
money in the home loan market is now being felt. 

In March a survey by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards revealed that discounts of 4.5 points and 
higher were prevalent in 47% of the country. In mid- 
September the same group found that only 11% of the 
nation remained in this highest category. This decrease 
accompanied by lower interest rates makes home financing 
much less expensive than at the start of the year when 
homebuilding began its notorious downturn. 

A recent announcement of policy by the Federal Reserve 
Board will also directly affect the available money flowing 
into the mortgage lien market. Announcement by this 
agency of plans to buy up quantities of U. S. treasury bills 
will increase the cash reserves of its member banks and thus 
create additional credit. Initially planned to increase cash 
during the Christmas season, much of this credit will find 
its way into home financing. 

Another step taken by the Federal Reserve Board to 
increase credit was to reduce the minimum cash reserve 
requirements of reserve city banks a second time from the 
current 17144% to 1614%. This means that an additional 
1% of all customer deposits will be available for loans and 
investments starting December 1. Also, in line with 


dropping the reserve requirements was the removal of all 
restrictions on vault cash enabling banks to include all 
vault cash as a part of their reserve requirement beginning 
November 24. The net result of these actions will add an 
estimated $2 billion credit to the economy, some of which 
will be available to the mortgage market. 

Indicating that the residential slump may be somewhat 
more than nationwide, recent housing start information 
from Canada shows that country to have a much more 
severe problem than the United States. Housing starts are 
running 32% under 1959. This is almost twice the drop in 
the U.S. which is currently 17% below last year. 

Home improvements, including additions, alteration, and 
repairs, have strengthened the construction industry against 
the lessened demand for new housing. Many of those 
seeking new homes have turned to remodeling and additions 
as an answer to their problems of higher new home prices. 
The results of the additions and alterations have pushed 
this category into a field of prominence within the last two 
or three years. Currently, this classification accounts for 
one-tenth of total building and an estimated 40% of total 
outlay on homes when other remodeling costs are included. 

Nonresidential construction—October construction in 
this classification amounted to 314% of the 1947-49 
average, a gain over September of 15%. While all cate- 
gories of nonresidential activity are showing gains, with 
the single exception of the amusement building group, the 
increases come from just a few areas, with most dollar 
gains from Houston. Dollar increases from this city alone 
accounted for $25 million more than the gain for the entire 
state. Without the Houston growth the state would have had 
a sizable decrease in nonresidential permit authorizations. 
Other cities showing large percentage gains in the January- 
October 1960 period from January-October 1959 were 
Wichita Falls (+101%), Longview (+106%), San An- 
tonio (+68%), and Garland (+33%). 

In the month of October Houston was again the head- 
liner with $30 million in nonresidential permits. In this 
total were 14 buildings in the office-bank category and a 
let for a motel in excess of $10 million. 


BUILDING AUTHORIZED IN TEXAS 
20 SELECTED CITIES 

















Residential Dwelling units (number) Nonresidential Total construction 
Jan-Oct Jan-Oct Percent Jan-Oct Jan-Oct Percent Jan-Oct Jan-Oct Percent Jan-Oct Jan-Oct Percent 
1960 1959 change 1960 1959 change 1960 1959 change 1960 1959 change 
Abilene . $ 9,049,332 $ 16,529,319 — 45 676 1509 — 55 $ 17,784,256 $ 7,005,393 + 11 $ 17,416,467 $ 24,209,350 — 28 
Amarillo 17,773,875 19,317,955 — 8 1488 1534 — 3 8,115,551 10,084,737 — 20 28,800,285 31,790,614 — 9 
Austin 21,390,700 27,670,000 — 23 1456 1958 — 26 11,720,276 18,580,206 — 87 37,700,916 51,388,687 — 27 
Beaumont . 5,500,020 6,706,660 — 18 613 771 20 7,573,106 9,905,285 — 24 14,121,412 18,020,590 22 
Corpus Christi 5,548,614 7,417,208 — 25 493 763 — 35 4,651,907 10,300,192 — 55 12,297,019 19,411,445 — 37 
Dallas .......... 61,398,707 75,677,656 — 19 6126 7637 — 20 34,051,033 43,634,011 — 22 110,650,988 138,989,308 — 20 
™ Pew ......... 23,882,815 37,952,008 — 37 2230 3831 — 42 8,382,085 11,597,254 — 28 39,095,692 56,071,059 — 30 
Fort Worth 17,544,011 24,923,584 — 30 1866 2781 — 33 16,332,481 19,716,287 — 17 40,083,994 49,714,545 — 19 
Garland .... 10,314,764 9,200,090 + 12 968 955 + 1 2,744,319 2,070,108 + 33 13,398,910 11,606,336 + 15 
Houston 75,023,867 109,104,185 — $1 5757 9296 — 88 159,952,453 56,636,292 +182 258,849,277 189,842,880 + 36 
Irving 10,070,423 9,053,387 + 11 1067 851 + 25 2,948,217 7,874,319 — 60 13,440,910 16,797,589 — 20 
Longview 4,075,000 5,704,700 — 29 254 361 — 80 1,795,645 869,617 +106 6,575,485 7,347,452 — il 
Lubbock 19,774,923 29,182,772 — 82 1248 2222 — 44 11,156,622 16,949,604 — 34 32,747,023 48,450,746 — 32 
Midland 10,401,270 21,940,295 — 538 768 1728 — 56 6,548,800 9,166,385 — 29 18,227,745 33,154,900 45 
Odessa 7,226,575 14,853,200 — 61 583 1346 — 57 5,802,086 9,029,886 — 36 13,597,466 24,676,101 — 45 
Port Arthur 1,950,154 1,693,007 + 16 248 186 + 33 3,158,875 2,900,806 + 9 6,043,366 5,628,264 + 7 
San Antonio 21,835,571 82,164,277 — 82 2759 4083 — 82 21,453,651 12,751,730 + 68 49,796,897 652,811,755 — 5 
Tye ..... 5,012,248 6,006,275 — 17 361 496 — 27 695,775 2,422,134 — 71 6,194,009 9,196,496 — 33 
Waco ... 4,671,532 6,183,150 — 24 389 472 — 18 8,498,454 7,786,669 + 9 14,624,108 15,843,928 — 5 
Wichita Falls 14,029,491 6,561,923 +114 1619 575 +182 8,674,125 4,823,406 +101 24,811,880 12,595,948 + 97 
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OCTOBER RETAIL SALES EQUAL 
SEPTEMBER’S—DURABLE GOODS 
SHOW RISE 


By IDA M. LAMBETH 


Texas retail sales in October were virtually unchanged 
from September. National sales registered a gain of 2% 
over September. Total retail sales in Texas in October were 
estimated at $1.193.9 million. Total retail sales for the 
nation amounted to $18.5 billion after adjustment for 
seasonal variation. 

In the October-to-October comparison, Texas retail sales 
registered a 7% drop while the national sales rose 1%. Bad 
weather had its influence on Texas retail sales, and the 
continued curtailed oil production had its effect on retail 
sales in the oil-producing centers of the state. The ten- 
month period of 1960 trailed the like 1959 period by 2%. 
The outlook now is for record holiday trade. 

October sales in Texas of durable goods, including auto- 
motive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building ma- 
terial, and hardware stores, rose 5% from September. Sales 
trailed October 1959 by 11% and by 8% in the January- 
October comparison. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Jan-Oct 
1960 
Oct Jan-Oct Oct 1960 Oct 1960 from 
1960 1960 from from Jan-Oct 
Type of store (millions of dollars) Sept 1960 Oct 1959 1959 
TOTAL $1,193.9 $11,830.4 os — 7 — 2 
Durable goods* 272.1 2,871.2 + 5 — il — 8 
Nondurable goods 921.8 8,959.2 — 1 — 6 oe 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Automotive stores, expected to rise 5% seasonally, 
actually rose 9% above September. Sales trailed October 
a year ago by 9%, and in the January-October comparison 
1960 sales trailed 1959 by 8%. Automobile inventories are 
considered large, but automotive manufacturers are opti- 
mistic. 

Furniture and household appliance sales dropped 3% 
from September while seasonally expected to rise 6%. Sales 
volume also trailed last October by 14%, and the year-to- 
date was 4% behind the 1959 ten-month period. The lag 
in the construction of new homes has held furniture and 
appliance sales down. 

Lumber, building material, and hardware volume, still 
reflecting the slack in home building, remained below 
seasonal expectations. A rise of 4% was expected as normal 
for the season; actually sales dropped 4% from September, 
16% from last October, and 14% from the ten-month 
period last year. Nationally, residential construction was 
down 5% from September and 15% from last October. 

Nondurable goods, including apparel, food, drug, general 
merchandise, eating and drinking places, gasoline and 
service stations, and other retail stores, registered a loss of 

% in sales volume from September and 5% from October 
1959. The year to date remained equal to the same period 
last year. 
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Apparel stores, expecting a 7% seasonal rise in sales, 
reported a 4% rise over September. Apparel sales were 
below October 1959 by 9% and below January-October 
1959 by 3%. Women’s ready-to-wear stores were the only 
apparel stores not reporting a sales loss in the ten-month 
period, and there the sales remained unchanged from 1959. 

General merchandise sales, including country general 
stores, department stores, and variety and dry goods stores, 
were expected to show a seasonal rise of 14%. They actually 
reported a rise of 5% over last month. In the October-to- 
October comparison sales were behind 1959 by 11%. 
Sales volume was 4% below 1959 in the January-October 
comparison. 

Drug store sales, too, lagged behind the seasonal expec- 
tation of a 3% rise over September, with a rise of 1%. 
Sales were 1% below October 1959 but were ahead in the 
ten-month period of 1959 by 2%. 

Eating and drinking places, expected to rise 4% season- 
ally, rose 3% above September. Sales rose 1% over October 
1959 but fell below January-October 1959 by 2%. Eating 
and drinking places were the only retail establishments 
reporting a gain over October of last year. 

Food store volume, seasonally expected to remain un- 
changed from September, actually fell 7% from September 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


Sept 17—- Sept 17- 








Oct 14 Octl4 

1960 1960 

from from 

Sept 17- Aug 20- Sept 19- Aug 20- Sept 19- 
Oct 14 Sept 16 Oct 16 Sept 16 Oct 16 

City 1960 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Angleton $ 8,467 $ 4,432 $ 8,349 + 91 + 1 
Borger 18,769 16,427 15,652 + 14 + 20 
Brownfield 12,760 8,074 12,977 + 58 — 2 
Cameron 5,690 5,116 6,020 + 1! — 5 
Childress 5,091 4,606 5,764 + 11 — 12 
Coleman 7,829 5,400 6,721 + 45 + 16 
Crystal City 4,125 3,253 3,527 + 27 + 17 
Cuero 5,576 5,957 5,884 — 6 — 6 
Eagle Pass 7,646 5,707 7,591 + 34 + 1 
El Campo 11,362 9,629 9,301 + 18 + 22 
Freeport 18,688 13,653 13,993 + 37 + 34 
Gainesville 12,766 11,432 14,323 + 12 — il 
Gatesville 4,713 3,053 4,544 + 654 + 4 
Graham 8,446 8,214 8,563 + 3 — 1 
Granbury 6,114 1,938 3,358 +215 + 82 
Hale Center 1,948 1,917 1,908 + 2 + 2 
Hillsboro 6,882 6,694 6,261 + 3 + 10 
Huntsville 10,291 7,904 10,782 + 30 — 6 
Kenedy 4,568 4,056 4,064 + 13 + 12 
Kermit 7,391 7,513 8,082 — 2 — 9 
Kerrville 12,584 10,793 12,240 + 17 + 8 
Kingsville 15,706 17,461 18,729 — 10 — 16 
Kirbyville 3,592 3,132 2,871 + 15 + 25 
LaGrange 4,370 4,398 5,753 — 1 — 24 
Lake Jackson 4,658 4,778 4,485 — 2 + 4 
Levelland 9,639 7,137 9,375 + 35 + 8 
Littlefield 6,674 6,383 5,770 + & + 16 
McCamey 6,403 6,592 3,934 — 3 + 63 
Marlin 7,806 4,971 6,607 + 57 + 18 
Navasota 5,543 5,700 5,480 — 38 es | 
Pecos 15,764 11,039 17,056 + 43 — 8 
Pittsburg 3,016 2,894 3,749 + 4 — 20 
Port Lavaca 8,297 7,969 9,843 + 4 — 16 
Sinton 6,252 7,864 8,949 — 20 — 30 
Taft 3,333 2,814 3,140 + 44 + 6 
Terrell 9,016 6,813 8,965 + 82 + 1 
Weatherford 9,339 9,201 9,328 + 1 oe 
Yoakum 10,422 9,888 10,323 + 5 + 1 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Ordinary Life Insurance Sales in Texas’ 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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"Face amount of ordinory life insurance policies sold 
and from October 1959. January-October 1960 sales were 
ahead of January-October 1959 by 3%. 

Gasoline and service stations, expected to register a 
seasonal sales gain of 1%, actually fell 5% from September 
and 1% from last October. Sales of gasoline and service 
stations continued ahead of 1959 in the year-to-date com- 
parison by 2%. The increase in tax on gasoline in Texas 
went into effect October 1, 1959, so in the future the year- 
to-year comparison should be more accurate. 

Other retail stores, including florists, jewelry stores, 
liquor stores, and office, store, and school supply dealers, 
registered a 1% loss from September, while a rise of 2% 
had been seasonally anticipated. Sales trailed October 
1959 by 3% and January-October 1959 by 2%. Jewelry 
stores’ sales volume jumped 19% above September and 
showed a gain of 2% over October of last year. In the ten- 
month period 1960 fell below 1959 by 7%. Florists reported 
a gain of 3% from September and 4% in the January- 
October comparison. Sales from last October fell 8%. 
Liquor stores registered a 2% gain from September sales 
but a loss of 9% in the October-to-October comparison 
and 11% in the January-October comparison. Office, store, 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Normal 
seasonal® Actual 
Jan-Oct 
Number of 1960 
reporting Oct Oct 1960 Oct 1960 from 
establish- from from from Jan-Oct 
Kind of business ments Sept Sept 1960 Oct 1959 1959 





DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive storest 275 + 5 + 9 — 9 — 8 
Furniture and 

household appli- 


ance storest ...... 175 + 6 — 8 — 14 — 4 
Lumber, building 

material, and 

hardware stores 306 + 4 — 4 — 16 —14 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores .... 227 + 7 + 4 — 9 — 38 
Drug stores ......... . 203 + 8 2 — 1 + 2 
Eating and 

drinking places 88 + 4 + 8 + 1 — 2 
Food stores ........... 398 se — 7 — 7 + 8 
Gasoline and 

service stations. 252 + 1 — 6 — 1 + 32 
General merchandise 

MONE ccc, 185 + 14 + 5 — ll — 4 
Other retail storest 242 + 2 — 1 — 8 — 2 


Newspaper Advertising Linage 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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and school supply sales dropped 10% from September, 
rose 7% from last October, and fell 2% short of January- 
October 1959 sales volume. 

October sales volume in Texas department and apparel 
stores rose 5% from September 1960. Sales fell short of 
October 1959 by 11% and by 3% from January-October 
1959. Of the 36 Texas cities reporting sales by department 
and apparel stores, 25 registered sales gains from Septem- 
ber; ranging from 1% in Corsicana, Fort Worth, and 
Sherman to 38% in Corpus Christi and Denton. Denton 
(+12%) and Mineral Wells (+14%) reported gains over 
October 1959. Galveston, Tyler, and Waco reported sales 
volume for the ten months of 1960 equal to the like period 
of 1959; Brownwood, Denison, McAllen, Mineral Wells, 
Nacogdoches, Paris, Temple, Texarkana, and Wichita Falls 
reported sales above 1959. 

Of the 51 Texas department and apparel stores reporting 
credit information, the ratio of credit sales to total net sales 
was 72.3% for October 1960, up 0.9 points from October 
1959. The ratio of collections during the month of October 
to accounts unpaid at the first of the month was 36.8%, 
down 3.0 points from October 1959. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
to net sales* outstandingst 

Number of 
reporting Oct Oct Oct Oct 
Classification stores 1960 1959 1960 1959 
PETA PO oa cana acc ciceeninens 51 12.8 71.4 36.8 39.8 
BY CITIES 
tics oe tata 5 64.8 64.7 46.8 61.7 
I iets cae sas ide 4 83.7 83.5 89.4 42.1 
El Paso ....... PEE RO aes 3 59.3 57.5 28.2 29.8 
Mp es 3 64.8 65.5 44.6 47.7 
MMI Ra cota Acca 3 75.9 74.5 40.6 42.9 
San Antonio ~.........0......... 4 75.4 77.5 87.2 41.3 
iS ace ee ea a ee 3 62.0 59.3 44.0 49.7 


BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) ........... : 14 74.3 73.4 36.6 89.2 
Department stores 


(under $1 million) ........... 18 47.6 46.5 38.4 43.3 
Dry goods and apparel 

IN secon sien ca passes 4 73.4 74.2 53.6 58.0 
Women’s specialty shops ... 10 70.0 69.1 35.3 39.1 
Men’s clothing stores _........ 5 72.9 71.4 39.8 44.1 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 

$1,500,000 and over ............ : 17 74.2 73.8 36.6 39.4 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _....... 13 58.1 57.0 41.0 46.5 
$250,00 to $500,000 10 48.1 50.0 35.4 40.3 
Less than $250,000 —.......... ; 11 52.7 61.7 89.5 43.6 





® Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
¢ Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 
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* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
¢ Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY 
(Second of Two Parts) 

By HARRY G. COSTIS* 


Before the foreseeable effects of the EEC common tariff 
arrangement upon U. S. foreign trade can be examined, 
it is necessary first to evaluate probable effects within the 
union. Expansion of trade domestically and improvement 
of living conditions will undoubtedly have favorable impli- 
cations for foreign trade since the Common Market coun- 
tries are the world’s biggest traders. On the contrary, ad- 
verse implications will be generated for trade if the EEC 
arrangement fails to improve living standards and welfare 
within the Community. 

According to Professor Viner, professor of economics at 
Princeton University, in The Customs Union Issue, London, 
1950, trade creation takes place when, as a result of the 
removal of trade barriers within a customs union, a member 
country replaces its own formerly protected high-cost pro- 
duction by imports. Trade division occurs when as a 
result of the removal of trade barriers within a customs 
union, a country replaces its imports from a low-cost non- 
union source by a higher-cost source within the union. The 
shift is caused by the newly created tariff discrimination 
favoring union members. 

Three further conditions, also formulated by Viner, 
should be taken into consideration. A customs union is 
more likely to have welfare effects, if: (a) the economic 
area of the customs union and, therefore, the potential scope 
for internal division of labor are large enough; (b) the 
average tariff level on imports from outside the customs 
union area is lower as compared with what the level would 
be in the absence of the customs union; (c) the difference 
in unit costs for protected industries of the same kind as 
between the different parts of the customs union is sub- 
stantial. 

The economic area of the EEC is large enough to ensure 
a wide market to absorb a considerable volume of goods 
and services and guarantee internal division of labor and 
optimum utilization of comparative advantages. The uni- 
form tariff rate to be levied by the Community will be 
lower than the average rate existing before the implemen- 
tation of the Treaty in some countries and higher in some 
others. Yet the over-all weighted average rate will be lower 
or at least equal to the rates that existed before January 1, 
1959. Also, if the fact is taken into consideration that the 
first 10% tariff reduction was extended to all member 
countries of the GATT and that many countries will profit 
from future tariff reductions through the system of the 
most favored nation clause, it may be assumed that the EEC 
tariff arrangement will be beneficial on a world-wide scale. 
Industries operating in Italy and France as compared with 
industries operating in Germany and the Benelux have a 
certain unit cost differential which will tend to equalize 
downwards after the provisions of the Treaty are put into 
effect. 

Professor M. E. Kreinin, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Michigan State University, concluded in an 
article published in the American Economic Review, June 
1960, after careful evaluation of prevailing economic con- 





* Ph.D. candidate, College of Business Administration, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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ditions and tariff rates, that Viner’s prerequisites for trade 
and welfare creation effects are met most plausibly in the 
case of the European Economic Community. 

Statistical data available cover only one year’s life of 
the EEC and could hardly provide unbiased and clear con- 
clusions for substantiation of the thesis of welfare and 
trade creation effects. Nevertheless, the OFEC “General 
Statistics” for 1959 and first quarter of 1960 are indica- 
tive of such a tendency. 

Thus, total agricultural production of EEC countries rose 
from 105 in 1958 (1956 = 100) to 110 in 1959, whereas 
previous years’ increases ranged from 2% to 3%. Net 
imported food products increased from 104 in 1958 (1956 
= 100) to 109 in 1959. General index of industrial pro- 
duction (1953 = 100) rose from 144 in 1958 to 153 in 
1959 as compared with an increase of approximately 4% 
to 5% in recent years. Electric power production rose from 
18,980 million KWH in 1958 to 20.220 million KWH in 
1959 as compared with an increase of approximately 1.000 
million KWH in recent years. Chemical production rose 
from 170 in 1958 (1953 = 100) to 193 in 1959 as com- 
pared with approximately 10% increase in recent years. 
Crude steel production increased from 4,830 thousand tons 
in 1958 to 5,280 thousand tons in 1959, as compared with 
an average increase of approximately 150 thousand tons 
in recent years. 

Volume of exports and imports in 1959 increased at a 
rate which was beyond the trend of previous years. Imports 
(CIF) increased from $22,951 million in 1958 to $24,212 
million in 1959. This increase of approximately 5% is 
significant if one takes into consideration that in previous 
years the rate of increase was substantially lower. The 
volume of exports (FOB) rose from $22,746 million in 
1958 to $25,252 million in 1959. For both exports and im- 
ports on a quarterly basis the rate is still higher for the first 
quarter of 1960. These indications of increase in volume 
of foreign trade, of industrial and agricultural output, and 
of expansion of other sectors of economic activity are 
sufficient to verify the theoretical conclusion that in the 
long run the effects of the abolition of trade barriers within 
the Community will be beneficial to expansion of trade and 
welfare. 

The direct economic consequences of the EEC upon the 
U. S. economy can be divided into three general groups: 
(a) effects upon U. S. exports and imports, (b) effects 
upon U. S. trade with third countries, and (c) effects upon 
U.S. private capital investment outflow. 

Volume of exports and imports is expected to be affected 
in the following different ways. The effects of tariff elimi- 
nation will undoubtedly create serious displacements in the 
present foreign trade pattern of the Community members. 
This will have some regressive effects upon the demand for 
U. S. goods. The expected acceleration of economic growth 
within the Community however, will naturally result in an 
increased demand for U. S. semimanufactures, raw ma- 
terials, and food products. 

It is true today that U. S. manufacturers find it increas- 
ingly difficult to compete in foreign markets due to a certain 
cost differential because of lower wage rates abroad. Cer- 
tain U. S. products which enjoy a comparative advantage 
against similar EEC products and for which productivity 
in Europe is lower than in the USA, are fairly easy mar- 
keted in EEC countries. Productivity, however, is increas- 
ing in EEC countries at a faster rate than wage rates and 
eventually the cost differential will be extended to these 
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commodities as well. The fact also that European manu- 
facturers are profiting from an expanding integrating 
market will make, perhaps, this cost differential grow 
higher and because of tariff reductions on the part of the 
U.S.A. in the future will increase the competition of Euro- 
pean commodities and U. S. commodities within the U.S. 
market. 

Yet, the U. S. economy has certain advantages which 
the Community does not. It is estimated that some 41% of 
American exports, where the U. S. enjoys comparative 
advantage, will be unaffected, such as exports of food 
products, steel products, ores, tobacco, and raw cotton. The 
European Economic Community is more or less dependent 
upon foreign sources for these kinds of commodities. 

As far as energy materials are concerned, such as mineral 


Crede Oil Rens to Stills in Texas 
Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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fuels, the creation of the EEC is not expected to have any 
effect on them as energy requirements of the EEC today 
are determined by the existing European Coal and Steel 
Community and a uniform tariff rate is applicable already. 
Thus, the future situation of U. S. energy materials ship- 
ments to the EEC will be determined less by tariffs than 
by increased demand. The Community’s supply of energy 
materials increases at a rate of 8% per annum. If the 
demand for these materials increases beyond this rate, U. S. 
shipments of energy materials to Europe can be expected 
to increase. 

The agricultural provisions of the EEC have not as yet 
been fully clarified. It is to be anticipated, however, that 
such products as oilseeds, grains, vegetable fats and oils, 
fish oils, fruits and preparations, and animal products will 
not be seriously affected. The Community does not expect 
to cover domestic demand for these commodities from 
domestic sources today and will expect to do so even less 
later on. Experience shows that food products entering 
world trade are affected more by quotas and less by tariffs. 
Therefore, the future of U. S. exports of food products to 
the EEC will be determined largely by particular agree- 
ments this country will enter with the Common Market 
authorities. 

An adverse effect is to be expected on such products as 
automobiles, chemicals, industrial and office machinery, 
machine tools, electrical machinery, construction and 
mining machinery, and aircraft. European manufacturers 
are highly specializing in these fields of industry. Due to 
existing cost differentials, anticipated large-scale produc- 
tion, and increasing productivity in the Community indus- 
tries, U. S. exports will find it difficult to compete within 
the Common Market with German chemical products as 
well as with Italian, French, and Benelux machinery since 
these will pay no tariff within the Market. 

The impact of the emerging EEC upon markets of third 
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countries is expected to intensify the existing competition. 
U. S. exports depend today and will depend over several 
years upon the availability of dollars to foreign buyers. 
Common Market currencies are fully convertible into 
dollars. With an increase of volume of imports of EEC 
countries from third countries thus providing fully con- 
vertible currencies, it is expected that U. S. exports will 
profit from this future arrangement, as third countries’ 
buyers will utilize their EEC convertible foreign exchange 
earnings to place orders for U.S. products where the U.S. 
enjoys comparative advantage. This factor, however, is 
less important as compared to the one concerning the credit 
extension policy of American exporters. Experience showed 
in the recent past that most underdeveloped countries 
turned to European suppliers for various kinds of com- 
modities where they were granted short-term payment 
Average Daily Crude Oil Production 
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facilities in contrast with strict Letter of Credit payment 
terms they faced for American commodities. 

United States investments in the Common Market in the 
last couple of years increased substantially as compared 
with investments in other regions. The rate of increase 
accelerated after the announcement of the implementation 
of the Treaty of Rome and in 1958 total investments 
amounted to $1.5 billion as compared with $600 million 
in 1950. Most U. S. firms have already established sub- 
sidiaries and licensing agreements in the EEC countries. 
New England textile machinery manufacturers have al- 
ready established or are in the process of establishing 
subsidiaries or branches in Italy, Germany, or France. 
Most of these firms are expanding in the Common Market 
territory not only to protect their market from potential 
tariff discrimination but also to take advantage of the 
opportunities of selling in what will eventually be a broad 
free market comparable in size to that of the United States. 

Concluding, it might be said that history has proved 
that industrialized nations in their economic expansion 
increase trade with other nations rather than decrease it. 
By 1975, Common Market officials expect to reach economic 
levels and standards of living similar to the United States 
of today. In the short run some kinds of commodities will 
expect to be discriminated against by the tariff provisions 
of the Community. However, in the long run, economic 
growth will wipe away any discriminatory effects and will 
result in more trade and better living conditions for all. 

Free multilateral trade of the type that was developed 
during the latter part of the last century and the early part 
of this century can hardly be conceived in the mid-twentieth 
century. Economic regionalism of the type represented 
by the European Economic Community may prove to be a 
new pattern which will serve the increasing requirements 
and complexities of the economic world of today. 
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ocal Business Conditions 


As a reader’s guide to better utility of retail sales data, an average percent change 
from the preceding month has been computed for each month of the year. This percent 
change is marked with a dagger (+) following that figure. The next percent change 
represents the actual change from the preceding month. A large variation in the normal 
seasonal from the actual figure represents an abnormal month. The third and final per- 
cent change is the percent change from the identical period the preceding year showing 
the change between the two years. Postal receipt information which is marked by an 
asterisk (*) indicates cash receipts received during the four-week postal accounting 
period ending October 14, 1960, and the percent changes from the preceding period 
and the comparable period in the previous year. Changes less than one-half of one per- 
cent are marked with a double asterisk (**). Houston and Waco retail sales informa- 
tion are reported in cooperation with the University of Houston Center for Research 
in Business and Economics and Baylor Bureau of Business Research, respectively. End- 
of-month deposits as reported represent money on deposit in individual demand deposit 
accounts on the last day of the month. Figures under Texarkana with the following 
symbol (§) are for Texarkana, Texas, only (population 30,458). 



































Percent change Percent change 
Oct 1960 Oct 1960 Oct 1960 Oct _ 
Oct from from Oct from fro 
City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 _ City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 

ABILENE (pop. 89 428) AMARILLO (pen. 136,199) 

Retail sales a ee Retail sales ‘oe a2 6 
Apparel stores - sda J =e 29 Apparel stores + 7 — 7 — 20 
General merchandise stores + 14+ — 8 — 15 Acsisuaditon akowes + 65+ ag + 23 
Lumber, building material, and Paratiine acl techs 

hardware stores + 4} — 19 — 35 ; 
; é appliance stores + 6t — 23 — 18 

Festal seosipte® = rth S$ Postal receipts* ‘(mee +8 = 8 

Dalifing perustia, tens federal contracts § £006,000 8=86+100 8 =—-+ 130 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,184,687 +17 — 28 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 100,770 + 4 ss Bank debits (thousands) $ 225,901 ra cae 

Batot-cunth Gpesis (heemade)s § 2 6th Slt 8 lnndctmenth deposits (thonenés)t § 111805 +23 =— 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 18.1 + 1 — 8 ‘Reneal vate at dasoall barnover 23.4 ae in See 

Employment (area) $1,000 weit —s Employment (area) 53,900 ee + 3 
Manufacturing stakement (area) 8,240 ij =e Manufacturing employment (area) 6,010 + 1 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) ..... es ee + 30 Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 + 18 + 30 

ALICE . 20,708 

—errer ANDREWS (pop. 11,626) 

Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts* $ 8,683 + 19 + 21 
hardwere stores .... + # + 32 — Building permits, less federal contracts $ 57,255 — 29 — 68 
Pome pumyie cA on a ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 537 — 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 152,127 +3138 + 68 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 9,320 + 37 
Annual rate of deposi rnover 8. 

ALPINE (pop. 4,732) heap 

Postal receipts* $ 5,018 + 33 + 9 

Building permits, ens federal contracts $ 0 —100 —100 AUSTIN (pop. 185 anna 

Bank debits (thousands) ........ t 2,993 + 16 — 14 Retail sales + 8st + 65 — ill 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 3,906 + il — 6 Apparel stores + Tt + 6 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 9 — 8 Automotive stores + 5f + 47 — 18 

Food stores se — 5 — 4 

ARLINGTON (pop. 44,326) Furniture and household 

Retail sales appliance stores + 6t¢ — 5 — 10 
Lumber, building material, and Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : + At — 10 + 1 hardware stores ... + 4éf — 9 — 23 

Postal receipts* . $ $7,752 — 1 + 25 Postal receipts* $ 390,386 + 18 + 7% 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,459,211 +161 +144 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,068,508 + 5 — 89 

Bank debits (thousands) ois £ 29,560 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 206,261 + 8 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 20,691 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 140,990 + 1 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 17.6 2 f Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.6 + 65 + 2 

Employment (area) 210,900 bid + 2 Employment (area) 75,500 ted + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,925 dad — 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 6,020 — 2 + $8 

Percent unemployed (area) 44 + 5 + 19 Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 3 + 38 
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Oct 1960 Oct 1960 Oct 1960 Oct 1960 
Oct from rom Oct from fro 
City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 City and state 1960 _ Sept 1960 Oct 1959 

BAY CITY (pop. 11,580) BRENHAM ( pop. 7,689) 

Retail sales Postal receipts* _. ae 7,908 + 11 + 1 
Automotive stores ~~ + 6 — 18 Building permits, hes Sohn ‘contracts g 68,923 — 36 + 19 
Drug stores + Sf + §& + 8 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 12,318 + 29 + } 

Postal receipts* . : mL eis ae 14,869 + 29 + 35 End-of-month deposits ‘hemmed? $ 12,920 + 7 ee 

Bank debits ecenednd $ 15,722 os + 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 11.8 + 23 + 3 

End-of-month deposits {Seeusunaa)$ $ 20,647 ae — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ 9.3 — 10 + 8 BROWNWOOD (pop. 16,785) 

Retail sales 

BAYTOWN (pop. 28 009) Apparel stores ......... Ee : + Tt — 6 — 5 

Postal receipts® 0... 24,801 + 19 + 7 Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 415,405 + 30 + 8 appliance stores +. Of — — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 20,057 ** — 5 Postal receipts* ....... $ 23,698 — 8 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 21,118 ae | a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 261,867 +387 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 11.3 — 8 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) —.............. $ 13,756 — 1 + 2 

Employment (area) q isesies 503,200 ** + 4 End-of-month deposits tienes? $ 12,955 + 3 — 1 
Manufacturing aphepieant (area) 94,575 os + @ Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 12.9 — 8 + 4 

Percent unempioyed (area) .................. 4.5 ss + 7 

BRYAN (pop. 27,358) 

BEAUMONT (pop. 118 791) Retail sales aw + 3% +6 —20 

Retail sales ....... + 8st 46 13 Automotive stores — ie stenecien + 6f + 15 — 1 
PT I, cess iccacscescsenssncieccrcciien + Tt + 6 a Food stores . ee es a ate 
Automotive stores ......... ae + 65t + 9 — 20 Lumber, building material, and 
Food stores .... Sites + + 2 + 4 TCE BUONO aos. + 4t — 10 — 82 
Furniture and household Postal receipts*® ........... $ 21,696 + 14 + 8 

appliance stores _... + 6+ + 8 — 19 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 200,229 
Gasoline and service stations _. " + tf — 2 + 6 
Lumber, building material, and CALDWELL (pop. 2 yt) 
hardware stores ......... + 4f + 12 oe Bank debits (thousands) ..... 2,488 + 15 — 14 

Postal receipts* .......... sc 1E7 206 + 7 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ; 4,092 + § —14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,793,508 + 35 — 48 Annual rate of deposit turnover . 7.6 + § +3 

Bank debits (thousands) : .....$ 167,942 + 4 oe 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ....$ 99,117 ae > CISCO (pop. 4 (447) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.4 + 2 + 2 Postal receipts* NEESER? Pee 6,411 + 64 + 9 

Employment (area) 105,200 — 2 sacl Bank debits (thousands) —............. $ 3,671 + 13 + 12 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,180 — 4 te) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 8,862 + 1 — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) ........ : 6.3 +38 a Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 11.5 + 18 + 19 

BEEVILLE (pop. 13,663) CLEBURNE (pop. 15,242) 

Postal raceipta® 11,275 + 10 Oe Postal receipte? ...:_.-..._.-..... 13,464 + 18 — 8 

Building permits, less Sehuiel an icants : 19,890 — 62 ee Building permits, less federal contracts : 38,615 + 47 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 9,899 ee ee Bank debits (thousands) ............. : $ 10,300 + 1 

Wnd-clamenth depesita (thousands)? 8 12,840 ee aoe End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,524 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........ 9.2 +e + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 10.9 

COPPERAS COVE (po 4, 578 

BIG SPRING (pop. 30,988) oe (pop. B) ae 

Rates ante rer Building permits, tens federal contracts ; 54,400 —4a ln. 
Lumber, building material, and Bank debits (thousands) —....................$ 721 — 5 

hardware stores he + @ ee — End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 641 — 4 

Postal receipts® ge $ 27,508 * * —m Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 92,532 — 22 — 44 

Bank debits (thousands) . Bs 40,218 + 8 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){¢ .$ 27,574 + ll > CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165 1724) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.4 — 1 — 2 Retail sales ...... =A = 9 

Apparel stores : 2 o* — 25 
Automotive stores + — 17 — 16 

BRADY (pop. 5,314) Lumber, building material, er 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,250 — 94 + 75 hardware stores .............................. + 4 + a= OS 

Bank debits (thousands) ........ . z 4,952 + 14 — 3 Postal receipts* : : $ 168,216 + 10 pe 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 7,038 5 gtk Building permits, less federal contrasts $ 671,633 — 57 — 34 

Annual rate of deposit turnover - 8.5 35 Bank debits (thousands) .................$ 179,660 — % =e 

End-of-month deposits (theneandad$ $ 109,129 + 4 — 2 

BROWNSVILLE shacitiatl 47 ramen) Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 20.2 — 6 — 8 

Retail sales ....... + 8st + 1 ae Employment (area) .......... 64,400 — 1 a 
Automotive Si PS oe + 65t eae a Se Manufacturing employment (area) . 8,560 +s + 4 
General merchandise stores ..... +u4t —18 — 16 Percent unemployed (area) ................... 5.8 + 12 + 21 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores —- ++ #4 +64 —4% CORSICANA ( pop. 20 185) 

Postal receipts* me ..$ 31,734 + 25 — 1 Poet reemee 58. 28,165 + 23 — 17 

Building permits, less federal entree $ 184,537 — 62 + 12 Building permits, ne federal contracts ; 102,985 + 12 — 30 

Bank debits (thousands) ....... cee 36,268 — 23 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) . waieucinieallll 19,470 + 6 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 21,112 — 1 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousanda)$ $ 19,835 + 7 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 20.6 — 25 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 12.1 + § + 12 
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Oct from from Oct from 
City and state 1960 Sept1960 Oct 1959 City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 
DALLAS (pop. 672, 424) EDNA (pop. 4 914) 
Retail sales + 9F + 6 . 5 Retail cales 
Apparel stores + 107 + 13 — 10 ah see a er oie 
Automotive stores 7 ae + 24 sia Postal receipts* $ 4,832 = _ 92 
Eating and drinking places + 10+ + 11 2 sea ‘ ie aa 
Florists + set ‘it = maces permits, less federal contracts $ 81,225 — 57 + 8 
Food stores + 9f 5 5 
Furniture and household EL PASO (pop. 273,212) 
appliance stores — if 26 — 26 Retail sales i t — 5 — 9 
Jewelry stores +17 = 8® Automotive stores + t + 29 + 5 
Lumber, building material, and Drug stores + sf oa == 5 
hardware stores + 4 £-~ — 20 General merchandise stores + 14} — 17 — 14 
Postal receipts* $ 2,367,727 oe 4+ 12 Lumber, building material, and 
Building permits, less federal contracts $10,494,610 + 9 — 8 hardware stores il — a — 28 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,698,518 eer 2 Postal receipts® $ 289,730 + 15 ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 1,165,860 ad + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,978,131 - 87 — 39 
Annual rate of depcsit turnover 27.8 5 os Bank debits (thousands) $ 333,952 +S 12 
Employment (area) 439,300 ee 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 169,813 + 6 ss 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 oe ee Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.2 * — 11 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 weg! 2-28 Employment (area) 91,500 + 1 + 6 
hea a ae 2 th are waa Manufacturing employment (area) 14,250 + 1 + 7 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 — 10 + 34 
DEL RIO (eon: 18,512) " : : 
etail sales + 4 + 7 — iil 
Automotive stores + oF + 27 — 1 FORT WORTH (pop. 347 wee) 
Lumber, building material, and Retail sales 57 ae — § 
hardware stores + 4+ + 7 = Apparel stores ‘ Tt + 11 — 18 
Postal receipts* $ 12,106 + 12 =e Automotive stores se + 35 - 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 102,633 — 67 — 73 Drug stores a a = 
2 pa SUE RP AS CO, Cr ee oe Eating and drinking places + 2+ -_ 3 ** 
- Furniture and household 
DENISON (pop. 22,534) — a 5 9 appliance stores + 6f os — 23 
Aanetih shoves : om 4425 1 Gasoline and service stations + Sf + 1 — § 
Postal receipts* $ 20,763 497 “4 General merchandise stores + 15f oe — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 237,122 + 52 +100 ag ihn aa _ ae ae 10 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,943 + 9 - 8 es 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 14,428 - 4 2 Postal siapernantarl S 700,004 7H pie 
Acadia aah, tl aiuiih tae 14.7 a 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,231,559 — 27 - 24 
P 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 754,844 — 2 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 389,398 + 6 + 4 
DENTON (pop. 26 686) Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.0 — 65 — 3 
Retail sales + 3 + 12 + 5 Employment (area) 211,000 +e + 2 
Drug stores r St st ee Manufacturing employment (area) 53,925 oe — 8 
Postal receipts* $ 40,292 + 58 + 50 Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 a + 49 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 352,750 + 18 77 = 
Bank debits (thousands) = 20,018 + ii 1 ‘a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 19,275 1 + 5 FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4,592) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 — 4 Postal receipts* $ 4,781 oak A 
Employment (area) 439,300 ** — Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,740 +433 +114 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 ae ee Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,904 — 1 — 9 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 3 rae End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 8,097 — 1 — 23 
ee AE ae 2 ; Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 se + 16 
DONNA (pop. 7, 77) ee a GALVESTON (pop. 65,662) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,950 + 53 — 16 Retail sales + SF — 2 — 3 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 2,204 25 — 15 Apparel stores +) a9 7; — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 2,868 + 10 + 2 Automotive stores + 65t oS +s 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 — 33 — 11 Food stores se} a) ee | 
————_—_—— ne Lumber, building material, and 
EDINBURG (pop. 18, 51 511) hardware stores + «&f — 32 + 17 
Postal receipts* 14,216 + 75 a Postal receipts* $ 92,932 + 18 + 20 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 74,812 =; — 30 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 129,704 — 88 — 40 
Bank debits (thousands) s 12,725 on se Bank debits (thousands) 3 94,579 + 21 + i 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,333 + 17 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .. $ 60,313 + 2 = @ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.6 ae 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 + 20 ae 
= Employment (area) 52,300 + i + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,710 — 1 + 9 
one eerie (pop. 38 912) 26,996 vie 4+ 9 Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 — 6 — 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 628,706 — 40 + 33 
Bark debits (thousands) $ 2335 +1 «+12 GIDDINGS (pop. 2,793) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 13,899 — 8 + 3 Postal receipts* x 2,744 — 15 — 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.3 + 3 + 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 15,000 — 79 — 59 
Employment (area) 439,300 +? — 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,606 — 1 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 oe oe End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 3,814 + 3 — 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 3 + 44 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 — 2 — 1 
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Oct from from 
City and stat state 1960 Sept | 1960 Oct 1959 

GILMER (pop. 4,306) 

Retail Sales 
Lumber, building material, and 

harware stores 4} 7 FT + £ 

Postal receipts* $ 496 +188 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6, ‘000 — 14 + 20 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,7: 42) 

Postal receipts* 6,507 + 24 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 40,750 + 54 + 35 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,487 + §& — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{  $ 5,021 + 2 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 - 2 — 9 

Employment (area) 28,600 + 1 Z 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,330 + 2 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.9 + ¢ + 40 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,365) 

Postal receipts* 2.759 + 8 + 48 

Bank debits (thousands) ; 3.046 — 5 - 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 3,483 + 4 - 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 8 + 4 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 30. 202) 

Postal receipts* 22,130 + 24 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 153,670 — 56 — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,395 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 12,197 + 3% 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 

Employment (area) 439,300 ** — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 baad ae 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 8 + 44 

GREENVILLE (pop. 18,109) 

Retail sales ~~ Sf — 1 — 1 
Apparel stores + TF + 14 — 15 
Automotive stores + 65+ + 8 + 4 
Drug stores ~~. 8ST + §& le 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 4 — 10 

Postal receipts* $ 23,431 + 27 - 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 46,446 — 62 — 65 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,459 — 8 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 16,186 + 1 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 — 8 — 7 

HARLINGEN (pop. 40,794) 

Retail sales + 3+ — 12 — 10 
Automotive stores + of - 16 — 56 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + Af — 12 — 23 

Postal receipts* $ 36,762 - i + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 279,750 ss 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 40,008 — 82 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 28,030 — 7 — 38 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.5 — 28 — ll 

HENDERSON (pop. 9,550) 

Retail sales + oF + 14 1 
Apparel stores + Tf + 4 — 9 
Food stores ost — 15 — 7 

Postal receipts* $ 10,848 + 17 se 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 37,050 — 3 — 63 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,860 + 13 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 16,373 + 6 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 + 9 + 7 

HEKEFORD (pop. 7,473) 

Postal receipts* 9,273 + 9 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 52,800 — 67 +161 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 14,241 +s — 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,141 + 8 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + $8 — 4 


Percent change 


























Oct 1960 Oct 1960 
Oct from from 
_City a and ‘State 196 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 

HOUSTON aide 932,630) 

Retail sales§ + 4+ = 4 «a 
Apparel stores§ + Tt ay oon 
Automotive stores] + 9+ - 2 * 
Drug stores] + 657 - vi 12 
Eating and drinking places§ + 4 + § oe 
Food stores{ + ZF — 6 — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores§ + 6 + 8 ee 
Gasoline and service stations{ — lft — 6 — 1 
General merchandise stores§ + Of — 12 + 13 
Liquor stores{ + 20 ‘+ 8 + 12 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores{ — 5 ~ s — 38 
Other retail stores§ + 4f — 7 — 13 

Postal receipts* $ 1,632,936 ~~ 21 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $29,196,047 — 10 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,495,627 — 2 — 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft . $ 1,271,720 +e + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.5 — 4 — 6 

Employment (area) 503,200 ee + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,575 ss + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 nat + 

IRVING (pop. 45,414) 

Postal receipts* $ 22,396 + 10 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,624,437 + 6 — 51 

Employment (area) 439,300 o¢ — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 we os 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 8 + 44 

JACKSONVILLE (pop. 9,532) 

Postal receipts* $ 17,371 + + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 396,100 +1201 +6592 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,733 + 7 — 27 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) } . $ 8,526 ** — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 4 — 24 

JASPER (pop. 4,825) 

Retail sales + 8st + 4 — 19 
Automotive stores + &ft + $8 — 26 

Postal receipts* $ 8,397 + 24 — 2 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,553 + 82 + 27 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,422 7 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 + 32 + 22 

KILGORE (pop. 10,034) 

Postal receipts* $ 14,387 + 28 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 95,725 +117 + 32 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,135 — 6 — 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _. $ 14,137 + 1 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 6 — 14 

Employment (area) 28,600 + 1 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,330 + 32 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.9 + & + 40 

KILLEEN (pop. 23,182) 

Postal receipts* By 23,927 + 2 — 2 

Building permits, less dobered contracts $ 97,358 — 62 — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) BS 10,626 + 14 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 7,801 — 10 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 + 12 — 8 

LA FERIA (pop. 3,010) 

Postal receipts* ..... $ 2,754 + 46 + 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,340 +2240 + 30 

Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 1,368 — 41 — 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t .$ 1,426 —ll — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 34 — 13 
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Oct from from Oct from from 
City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 
LA MARQUE (pop. 13,884) LUBBOCK (pop. 125,951) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 61,730 +1043 — 48 eo ae rues 7 30 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,551 + 2 — 2 seicestiiiaeiie sind Miameaae a a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,588 — 2 + 4 oneal iets oor =" en 
ohana ll tapnever eX ae te Postal receipts* $ 16989 +19 +17 
cca auabeenn tenes) 10.710 Pee ic. Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,698,069 — 24 — 64 
cniesieh saan daeuns 6.0 = _ 1.5 Bank debits (thousands) .$ 207,158 + 13 — 10 
. é End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 104,828 — 4 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 23.2 + 14 — 9 
LAMESA (pop. 11,618) Employment (area) 54,300 + 1 + 2 
Retail sales + st — 7 — 13 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,530 + 1 — il 
Automotive stores + 65fT + 17 — 6 Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 — 3 + 37 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores CF —~ =e LUFKIN (pop. 17 9054) 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts*® r3 20,623 ce | i ee 
hardware stores + 4f — 80 — ae Building permits, less Setired contracts $ 93,706 — 14 — 64 
Postal receipts* $ 20,116 + 43 oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,587 oe — 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 172,000 + 59 — 40 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 24,898 ae ccna 
Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 35,538 +129 — 2s Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 — 8 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 18,473 + 38 — 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -_.. 26.8 + 84 7 McALLEN (pop. 32,618) 
etail sales + st + 18 ae | 
LAMPASAS (pop. 5,020) Apparel stores +t +1 =—8 
Postal receipts* 5,594 + 37 + 4 Automotive stores ‘ + 5t + 30 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts —100 —100 Postal receipts* $ 28,220 + 27 + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) z 6,263 + 2 — 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 190,489 — 9 — 47 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){.$ 6,085 — 4 — 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 25,059 = § — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 + 56 + § End-of-month deposits (thousands) t  $ 18,258 2 — 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 se + 7 
LAREDO (pop. 60,816) 
Postal receipts* .... $ 33,063 + 16 — 1 McKINNEY (pop. 13 yoo) 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 281,069 +181 + 64 Postal receipts® 10,857 + 14 + 20 
Rank dchite (thousands) g 26,575 cor aoe Building permits, less federal contracts ; 93,600 — 23 — 80 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 21,610 + 2 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,171 ici: aa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 14.9 — 1 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 9,647 + 4 — 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 + 12 + 28 
LLAND (pop. 5654) : MARSHALL (pop. 22,326) 
Postal receipts* g 2,697 + 35 + 3 Bctci ania + 3t G4 —1 
Bank debits (thousands) z 3,525 — 12 + 7 Anion ohio + 74 +12 _- 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {... $ 4,132 — 2 — 4 unenk censiets? a 24,525 + 36 417 
Annual ente of depesit tarnever es ee billboss Building permits, less federal contracts $ 178,511 +136 — 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,618 + 6 + 1 
LOCKHART (pop. 6,069) End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 17,939 — 6 — 12 
Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover : 11.4 + 9 + 10 
Apparel stores + — 2 — 10 
Food stores “+ —10 + 8 MERCEDES (pop. 10,749) 
Postal receipts* z 4,536 + 39 + 14 Postal receipts* “$ 7,184 + 16 ie 
Building permits, less federal contracts$ = 3,750, — 7 w4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,150 +526 +115 
Bank debits (thousands) $ = 5,044 oe oa Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ «5,287 == 180 ait 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }... $ 5,553 ‘leat —— End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 3 3,955 — 3 — 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 — i 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 15.7 — 27 + 9 
LONGVIEW (pop. 40,036) MESQUITE (pop. 27,345) 
Retail sales Postal receipts* _.. g 9,752 + 8 ae || 
Lumber, building material, and Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,183,713 — 19 + & 
hardware stores oe ee Bank debits (thousands) 000.0000.....$ 619 —2 + 6 
Postal receipts® - $ 52,364 + 3 + % End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 5,757 + 16 +17 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 393,400 + 2 — 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 a ae eee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 42,932 os + 2 Employment (area) 439,300 ee a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 34,384 +3 + 2S Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 ee ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 — 1 ie Percent unemployed (area) —.......... 3.6 —— a 06 
Employment (area) 28,600 + 1 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,330 + 2 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) : 4.9 + 4 + 40 MIDLAND (pop. 62 497) 
Postal receipts -. .$ 84,234 + 4 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,589,800 +482 +105 
LOS FRESNOS (pop. 1 me Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 97,168 + 2 +8 
Postal receipts® -_.... 1,037 + 49 — 7 End-of-month deposits (thoannnds)? $ 89,939 + 8 — 2 
Building permits, lees federal soar —100 si Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 13.1 + 7 + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,237 — 48 — 85 Employment (area) ........ 53,100 se 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 1,396 — 7 — 25 Manufacturing anaheim laeen> 2,300 ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 42 — 6 Percent unemployed (area) ....... : 4.2 — 6 
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Oct from 
City | and state 1960 _ Sept 1960 

MINERAL WELLS (pop. 10, 987 Po. 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores Ti + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 12,367 + 39 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,400 — 36 

MISSION (pop. 14,013) 

Postal receipts* $ 10,026 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 90,615 +211 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,209 ey 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 8,259 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 — 38 

MONAHANS (pop. 8,496) 

Postal receipts* $ 9,265 + 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,700 +121 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,595 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 7,463 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.9 + 6 

MUENSTER (pop. 1,174) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores + 5f — 19 

Postal receipts* $ 1,334 + 23 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,000 — 75 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,741 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 1,883 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover pe | — 1 

NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,685) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores + TT + 4 

Postal receipts* $ 21,090 + 67 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 61,484 + 42 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,933 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 14,445 + §$ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + € 

NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 15,576) 

Postal receipts* $ 18,222 + 34 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 111,215 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,414 + il 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,072 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 9 

ODESSA (pop. 79,123) 

Retail sales + + + 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 6f + 17 

Postal receipts* $ 72,664 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 531,025 - 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 67,070 — § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 65,336 + @ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 — 8 

Employment (area) 53,100 ** 
Manufacturing employment (area) 2,300 bale 

Percent pasion (area) 4.2 — 5 

ORANGE (pop. 25,391) 

Retail stores 
Automotive stores 57 + 8 

Postal receipts* $ 24,981 - 27 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 463,307 166 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 26,231 - 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 21,1383 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 + 8 

Employment (area) 105,200 — 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 33,180 — 4 

Percent eniietsiaian (area) 6.3 + 18 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 18,381) 

Retail sales 3t or | 
Apparel stores + Tt —~ g 
Automotive stores + 5+ + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 20,446 + 15 
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Oct 1960 
from 
Oct 1959 
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+ 14 
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+ 98 
— 1 
— 17 
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— 2 
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— 7 
73 

7 

yf 

+ 21 
+ 3 
46 

+ 8 
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** 

+ 2 
— 22 
* 

11 

+ 6 
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_City and state 


PALESTINE (pop. 13, 96: 1) 
Postal receipts* 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 


PAMPA (pop. 24,303) _ 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Food stores 

Gasoline and service stations 

Lumber, building materia! and 
hardware stores 


Postal receipts* $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 


End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 
Annual rate of ae turnover 


PARIS (pop. 20 858) _ 
Retail sales 

Apparel stores 

Automotive stores 


Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 
Postal receipts* $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 
Bank debits (thousands) g 


End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 
Annual rate of = turnover 


PASADENA (pop. 58 613) 


Postal receipts* 


Percent change 


Oct 
1960 


13,329 
88,084 
10,865 
14,239 

9.4 


+ 
3 0 


o 
+ — + 


+ 4f 
21,067 
259,730 
18,560 
15,747 
14.6 


31,969 


Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,413,050 


Bank debits (thousands) $ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 

Manufacturing employment (area) 
Percent rencencnntad (area) 





PHARR (pop. 13,988) 


Postal receipts* $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 


End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 


35,894 
22,712 
18.4 
503,200 
94,575 
4.5 


6,540 
54,843 
3,666 
3,628 
11.6 


PORT ARTHUR (pop. 60 994) 


Retail sales 
Automotive stores 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 
hardware stores 
Postal receipts* $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 
$ 
$ 


and 


Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 
Employment (area) 

Manufacturing employment (area) 
Percent ee (area) 


Postal receipts* $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 


End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 





PORT ISABEL (pop. 3,479) _ 





2,448 
300 
604 
448 

15.6 


Oct 1960 Oct | 1960 


fro fro 
Sept 1960 Oct 1959 
— 9 11 
59 + 52 
+ 14 + 14 
5 3 
r 12 + 13 
1 27 
+ 10 34 
5 6 
3 4 
- 1 —17 
— 27 — 38 
+ 25 + 
63 — 54 
* ae 3 
+ § +- 6 
- 3 - 1 
— 6 — 25 
+ 13 - 4 
— 8 36 
— 30 — 24 
+ 22 + 18 
+166 — 20 
+ se 
+ 7% + 14 
- 1 — 3 
— 18 — 20 
+ 19 +138 
<a + 9 
— 5 > £€ 
Sek. — 4 
oe + 4 
sal = ae 
* + 4 
+ 25 + 8 
——« 66 
— 14 — 8 
— 9 + 2 
oe + 5 
3 — 4 
— 1 r i 
* ll 
+ = + 5 
— 2 5 
+ 6 3 
— 60 — 25 
-— g - 2 
- Je + 1 
+ 7 3 
2 ** 
- 4 oe 
+ 13 — 22 
+ 23 + 11 
99 — 96 
2 
* 
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Oct 


City and state 1960 


RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 204) 





Postal receipts* 236 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; ioe 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,526 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 8,306 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 
RICHARDSON (pop. 16,728) 
Postal receipts* 19,834 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,378,565 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,846 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 6,225 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.1 
Employment (area) 439,300 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,800 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 


Percent change 


Oct 1960. 
from 
Sept 1960 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY (pop. 349 1195) 











Retail sales + Sf 
Apparel stores + Tf 
Automotive stores + 5+ 
Drug stores + 3f 
Food stores se 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 6 
Gasoline and service stations + lf 
General merchandise stores + 14} 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 4f 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers 

Postal receipts* $ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 

Bank debits (thousands) g 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4 447) 

Postal receipts* 5,110 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 24,500 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,959 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,514 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 57,811) 

Retail sales + 37 
Jewelry stores 

Postal receipts* $ 71,771 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 342,142 

Bank debits (thousands) = 55,565 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 46,949 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 

Employment (area) 20,350 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,100 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.7 

SAN JUAN (pop. 4,335) 

Postal receipts* $ 2,432 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 30,470 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,003 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 1,934 

Annual rate of deposit ‘turnover 12.8 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 12 704) 

Postal receipts* 12,525 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 11,700 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,121 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t  $ 8,321 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 

SAN SABA (pop. 2 648) 

Bank debits (thousands) 4,054 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 4,753 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 


+ 
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Oct 1960 
from 
Oct 1959 
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Percent change 

















Oct 1960 Oct 1960 
Oct from from 
City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 

SAN ANTONIO (pop. 583 690) 

Retail sales 6+ ss 8 
Apparel stores + 6+ 4 — i 
Automotive stores — 67 + 8 — 17 
Drug stores 4+ at a ee 
Eating and drinking places +e + 4 — 1 
Food stores + 7 6 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores rT ilf ** 20 
Gasoline and service stations se * 11 
General merchandise stores + 24+ 6 2 
Jewelry stores + 28 + 52 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 6t 28 — 29 

Postal receipts* $ 717,846 + 18 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,574,940 63 25 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 582,228 3 - 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 374,892 r 2 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.7 - 5 - 3 

Employment (area) 204,000 ** + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 25,100 se 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 3 + 16 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,254) 

Postal receipts* $ 11,149 + 2 *¢ 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,573 — 13 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 14,676 + 4 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 14 — 17 

SHERMAN (pop. 24,507) 

Retail sales + sf + 9 — 10 
Apparel stores + Tf -  o — 17 
Automotive stores + 5Sf — 44 — 20 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 4} + §& — 4 

Postal receipts* $ 29,640 + 6 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 280,568 + 36 + 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,908 + 8 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 17,948 +¢ - 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 r § + 10 

SLATON (pop. 6,508) 

Postal receipts* $ 4,338 + 72 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 75,350 + 79 + 07 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,503 + 28 — 12 

End-of-menth deposits (thousands)t $ 3,673 + 15 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 21 — 8 

Employment (area) 54,300 | + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,530 + 1 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.7 — 3 + 37 

SMITHVILLE (pop. 2 935) 

Postal receipts* 2,997 + 73 + 52 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 650 - 94 — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,150 + 15 — 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 2,245 + — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 + 13 — 10 

SNYDER (pop. 13,736) 

Postal receipts $ 14,022 + 14 se 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,800 + 84 47 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,289 + 11 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 18,111 ‘ae | + 31 

Annual rate of Pane turnover 9.1 + 3 — 31 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,166) 

Postal receipts* $ 9,489 + 31 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 36,280 — 92 — 54 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,573 + 1 - 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,718 + 6 s 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 — 1 — 56 
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Percent change 





Oct 1960 Oct 1960 


























Oct from from 
City a and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1959 

SWEETWATER ‘inend 13 880) 

Postal receipts* $ 20,398 +107 + 30 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 155,040 — 55 — 13 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,509 + 33 — 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,015 + 18 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 — 24 — 10 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,400) 

Retail sales 
Drug stores + Sst — 8 — 10 

Postal receipts* $ 7,931 — 16 —17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 13,470 — 91 — 17 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,840 — 14 . 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 13,262 - 1 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 18 = eet” 

TEMPLE (pop. 29,546) 

Retail sales + sf + 12 — ll 
Apparel stores rT + $ - 11 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + Af T % — 10 

Postal receipts* $ 37,379 + 9 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 241,907 — 49 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 26,506 — 8 — 2 

TEXARKANA a 49 9,645) 

Retail sales + ft + 3 16 
Apparel stores + — 7 — 6 
Automotive stores + 57 + — 19 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 67 — 7 — 19 

Postal receipts*§ $ 60,005 + 38 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts$$ 128,832 — 42 — 73 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 54,455 + 5 + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f§ $ 17,259 + 2 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.9 + 8 — 7 

Employment (area) 29,250 — 1 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,850 — 4 + I 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.9 + £ + 23 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 31,772) 

Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + af — 15 — 24 

Postal receipts* $ 24,484 + 49 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 311,810 — 7 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,385 + $ + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,166 + 1 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.0 + ji + 6 

Employment (area) 52,300 + 2 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,710 — il + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 — 6 — 15 

TYLER (pop. 51,158) 

Retail sales + sf = a — 9 
Apparel stores + UF + 12 — 4 
Automotive stores + 57 + 23 — 5 
Florists + § — 29 

Postal receipts $ 83,242 + § oe 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 451,295 — $7 — 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 82,742 ss + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 58,846 + 8 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 — 2 + 7 

VERNON (pop. 12,058) 

Postal receipts* $ 13,458 + 52 + 56 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 95,925 — 32 — 17 

Bank debits (thousands) g 15,467 + 33 +. 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t .$ 18,936 + 2 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 34 + 5 


Percent change 























Oct 1960 ag ok _ 
Oct from 
City and state 1960 Sept 1960 Oct 1 1959 

VICTORIA (pop. 32,708) _ 

Retail sales + 8&8 + 2 — 4 
Automotive stores + 5t + 11 — 16 
Eating and drinking places + 4f + 13 + 22 
Food stores ae + 65 + 2 
Furniture and nenaubedd 

appliance stores + 6 — 22 — 5 
Gasoline and service stations + if — 3 + 9 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 4 — 12 + § 

Postal receipts* $ 35,968 + 27 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 129,600 — 48 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 53,060 — 2 — ll 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 74,283 + 8 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 — 1 — 12 

WACO (pop. 96,776) 

Retail salest+ + 8st — 2 — 6 
Apparel stores}+ + Tf — 6 — 16 
Automotive stores+t + 5f — 1 — 2 
Drug stores}? + sf — 6 — 7 
Florists;f + 24 + 4 
Food storest+ se 2 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance storest{ + 67 — 13 — 26 
General merchandise stores}? +. 147 1 5 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware storestt ; + 4f — 12 17 

Postal receipts* $ 156,419 — 2 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,824,030 + 61 - 41 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 110,140 + $ — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 70,472 + 3 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 + 2 — 14 

Employment (area) 48,150 — 1 ad 
Manufacturing employment (area) 10,000 — il — 2 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 + 10 + 33 

WAXAHACHIE (pop. 12,618) 

Postal receipts* $ 18,700 + 96 + 74 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 37,422 + 30 — 64 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,221 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 9,814 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 

WEATHERFORD (pop. 9,679) 

Postal receipts* $ 9,339 + 1 se 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 101,750 + 68 + 43 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 13,810 + 1 — 9 

WESLACO (pop. 15,334) 

Retail sales + 8f — 14 — 18 
Automotive stores + 6f — 27 — 25 
Food stores ; oe se —1l 

Postal receipts* $ 9,684 + 81 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 67,365 — 36 — 29 

Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 7,236 — 12 + & 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 6,419 se + 29 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.5 — 9 — 16 

WICHITA FALLS (pop. 99,999) 

Retail sales ...... 3t + 9 — 2 
Apparel stores : Tt —17 — 20 
Automotive stores + 65f + 11 — 3 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 6f + 31 + 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores a + 4f — 8 — 1 

Postal receipts* $ 118,688 + 4 + 2 

Building permits, ions federal contracts $ 2,305,657 +109 +115 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 112,335 + 2 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 97,132 + 1 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 1 oe 

Employment (area) 42,000 ing + 8 
Manufacturing mplenment ‘hoe 8,710 — 1 — il 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 + li + 43 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; 
all are adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates are Texas Employment Commission data in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index of Texas Business Activity is based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price 
level. An asterisk (*) indicates preliminary data subject to revision. Revised data are marked (r). 














Year-to-date av erage 
Oct ——. — 
1959 _ 1960 1969 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Texas business activity, index 21; 22 217 226 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index : : 7 78 79 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index _.........-.-......... 431 418 411 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index : 119.2 119.1 119.5 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at se asonally rf 126.8 125.5 126.3 

adjusted annual rate) $ 109. 6* $408.8r $384.3 $403.5 
Business failures (number) Se es ares 47 39 38 42 
Newspaper advertising lineage, index 167.4 175.5 182.3 173.7 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores foes 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores . 2! 71. 4r 70. 69.0r 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores ; 34.3 39. 35.6* 37.0r 


PRODUCTION 

Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index ................. 
Crude oil runs to stills, index . 
Gasoline consumption, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index 
Southern pine production 
Construction authorized, index 

Residential building 

Nonresidential building . 
Cement shipments, index . 
Cement production, index . 
Cement consumption, index 
Average daily production per oil well (bbls.) _ 
Texas industrial production—total, index 
Texas industrial production—manufacturing, index 
Texas industrial production—durable g oods, index 
Texas industrial sundinntion-~eanibabtte goods, index 
Texas mineral production, index 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14 100 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1909-14 = 100 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 
Bank debits index ps 27: 25 270 
Bank debits, U.S., index eee os me 233 2 25 241 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 

$Loans (millions) ........ MERE Uried Coe Oe eee $ «2,922 

§$Loans and investments (millions) ees See : ‘a $ 4,693 

Adjusted demand deposits (millions) . me: $ 2,672 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) > 83,379 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $151,191 


2,876 
4,517 
2,657 
$104,020 
260,162 


ff $C (#2 CH 
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40,468 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ak 2012.7 2,490. 1r 2,501.3 2,468.4r 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) . : 488.3 488.7 485.5r 489.8 487.1r 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) eee ae ES 230.5 231.8r 231.5r 233.1 234.3r 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) ........ : 257. 256.9r 254.0r 256.7 253.0r 
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